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ABSTRACT 

Every aspect of children's lives affects their 
ability to learn and succeed in school. However, conditions 
associated with poverty environments are major factors in students' 
dropping out. Children whose home environments and social backgrounds 
result in development different from the mainstream enter school at a 
distinct educational disadvantage. This publication is the result of 
a comprehensive review of the literature on research and best 
practice. It provides and in-depth look at; factors that place 
students at risk; the core organizational, instructional, and 
curricular structures of schools*, and the strategies that have proven 
effective with students in at-i isk situations. Strategies include 
those for prevention — ac’l ons taken to anticipate, forestall, or deal 
with problems before they irreparably impair a student's ability to 
perform successfully in school; mediation the process of providing 
an educational environment that ensures success for all students, and 
intervention — actions designed to interrupt or modify problems that 
are negatively affecting students' performances. It argues that 
restructuring the educational system is an essential prerequisite to 
successful and lasting educational reform. Chapters are; (1) The Need 
for Systemic Change*, (2) Restructuring the System*, (3) Prevention 
Strategies; (4) Mediation Strategies; (5) Intervention Strategies; 
and (6) Summary. Contains 184 references. (JBJ) 
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Introduction and Overview 



This publicalion is the result of a comprehensive review oi' the 
literatiu'e on research and best practice. It provides an in-depth 
look at many of the factors that place students at risk; the core 
organizational, instructional, and curricular structures of schools; 
and the strategies that have been proven effective with students in 
al-risk situations. 

('haplor Ono discusses a number of situations that aflcct 
childivn’s and y()uth’s academic success— the family, community, 
student, and school factors that contribute to placing children at 
i-isk. The chapter presents the argument that systemic change — 
rathc'r than piecemeal changt' — is called for to ensure that all 
children have appropriate opportunities to achieve. 

C'hapter T\V() revic^ws the need for resiructuringto ensure that 
the edueati()nal sv'stem has the flexibility to renew itself as social 
and economic conditions change. Restructuring t he system is an 
essential prerequisitet().s//(r(’.ss/h/ and /a.s7//?g educational refoi‘m 
and dropout prevention. 

Chapter Three discusses tdlective prevention strategies. Ptv- 
rention includes those actions taken which anticipate, forc'slall, or 
deal with cognitive, social, or personal problems bc'fore they 
irrt'parably impair a student’s ability to perform successful 1\’ in 
school. Prevention strategies pr()vide enriched learning activities 
in early childhood, ensure that children have a healthy start . teach 
socially responsible behavior, a nd i i ol ve parcMits in theii'childrens 
(‘ducation. 

Chapter Four introduces the concept of ni(*diation and sug- 
g('sts strat('gi(*s that should !)(> in place in restniclun'd schools. 
Medialiun is the procc’ss of providing an educational environment 
that cMisures su(*ct*ss for all studcaits. Mediation strat(‘gi(*s an* the 
innovative currieulai*. instructioiial, aivl otlier school experi(mc(*s 
providc'd for stud(‘)its from presch(»ol through graduation. 
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Lffcctivc Stnite^ies for Lducutiit^ Studvnta in At-Risk Sitmitions 




riiapter Five presents intei-vontion strategies. Inli’rvcitfion 
actions are designed to interrupt or modify academic, school, or 
personal problems that aiv negatively affecting students’ perfoi-- 
mances. Intervention .strategies are those that address the con- 
tinuing needs of students who I’emain at idsk in middle and high 
school. 



C hapter Six pi’ovides a siimniai’v of the discussion presented 
in this publication. 

HeroLvry is paid of the model presentee at the end of Chapter 
One but will not be di.scussed in this publication. Recovery is a 
process that provides indi\ iduals with a variety ofopportunities to 
complete their education, usually in nontraditional .settings. As 
important as reco\ery strategies are, this publication focuses 
primarilyon strategies that prevent droppingout in thefirst place. 
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Ch€ipterOne 

The Need for Systemic Change 



Situations That Place Students At Risk 

It is inconceivable* in a countiA' with the r(.*soiirccs of the L nited 
States that more than (aic in five of the children in our schools live 
in poverty conditions which put them at risk ofschool failure. Too 
manv of* our children do not have the kind of famil\ \shich sei \es 
as their protector, advocate*, and moral anchor. In contrast tojust 
a decade a^^o. more children today sufler from mt*ntal and ph \ si cal 
illnesses, substance abuse, child abuse, inadequate child care, and 
family disorganization. More students are entering public schools 
from single-parent famili(*s, from minority populations, and from 
non-English-speaking backgrounds. For too many children, their 
imighborhood is a place of menace, the street a place ()f violence. 

I Oo manv children arrivt* at school hungry, dirty, and frightened. 
I'oo manv children start school unable to mec*t th(* chalU*nges of 
learning* 1991, V. S. Department of* Education ). 

E\ c*rv aspect ofchildrt*n’s liv(*s affects their ability to learn and 
.<uccec*d in school. \Vc*lls( 1990 ► identified a variety of ciicumstan- 
ces that <)fU*n place students at ri.*<k. She list(*d individual-related. 
t*ami In -related, sch(K)l-related, and community-i*e!at(*d factoi*s. While* 
any one factor, or even seveiol factors, do not necessarily place* 
studentsat risk, enmhi nations of circumstances identify the poten- 
tial to drop out < Frymier & Ciansneder, l9tS9). Someof*the factors 
idc*ntific*d by \Vt*lls are listed 1k*1ow; 



Family Related 

liow SES 

l)vsrmH‘li(jnal hunu*life 
.\(j paivnt in\nlv(*m(*nl 
I/)\\ parental (*\pt*claliens 
Non-English-spi*aking hnmt* 
l!K*IU‘ciiv(* pan*ntin;i alm.-c 
I ligh mobility 



('oinmunity Related 

I.ack of community support .sorvico 
oi* response 

La(*k oreommumty >upp(*rl for 
>chooU 

High inci(ience> oreriininal aetivit ie.-^ 
back of school communitx lmkage> 
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Student Related 

P(H)r sch(X)l attitude 

Low ability level 

AtUMidancc/truanev 

B(‘havior'diseipline pi’ohleins 

I^’t‘pianey 

Di’u^ abuse 

Pool' ptHM* R'lationships 
Xcmparticipation 
FricMids have dropped out 
Illness'disability 
I x)w sc‘lf-(.‘ste(*rn/self-enu*a(.*\' 



School Related 

(\>nflict between honi e/school eulture 
ineffective discipline systt^ni 
l.ack ofadequati' coiinsi‘liiur 
Nc‘Kativc‘ school climat<‘ 

Lack of'r(‘ie\*ant curriculum 

Passive instructi jiial strategies 

Inappropriate ust‘ orteebnol(iii:>' 

l)isr(‘^^ard of student k*arninj4 siyU's 

Het(‘ntii)ns/Susp(Misions 

iiOW expectations 

Lack ol' lan^ma^a‘ instruction 



As liable 1 illusti*atos. conditions assiK-iatocI with ix)veily en\ iron- 
nients are major facte )i's in studcMiLs cl i nipping out ( Peng & 1992 k 

Inadecpiatc' housingoflen leads to ovei’crowding. This in tuni ivsults in 
a lack of piivncv and no place to study or do honu'work, Inappropi'iate 
diet leads to hc'alth and denbil pr(;l);enis which an* too ofttm ignored. 
The low educational level ofearetakers results in a lack ofexposure 
to books, newspapers, magazine's, oi* cultural eni’ichment. Stu- 
dents self esteem suffei’s when theircIothingcaIIsatt(‘ntion to their 
low (‘conomic status ( Lerompte & Dworkin, 1991 ), 



Toblc 1: Stilt us Dropout R*ite, agers 16-24, bv 


income, «ieul rnce/ethnicitv 








1 I:- a 






d'otal 


White' 


mack 


1 lispatiic 


'rotal 


1 1.0 


7.9 


m.f) 


27.r. 


Low inc(Ji)U' Icvi'l 




19.1 


2 \. 7 ) 


■11,2 


Middle' incomo lt'\cl 


0.9 


1 . i 


s.t; 


22,9 


High income' lewtd 


2.7 


' 2 . 7 ) 


0.9 


0,0 



Dnijinut Untrs/n fhrl iuft i/ Sfnfr.'>. /pp/. Nat iun;il ri*riO'f Ibr Kdiuat iniuil Si,iii>irr>. 
I S. l)(“parlnn*iU n* l“.(hn alioM, ( )nict‘i»l I'.diirat i(Mial Itcsr.itvh and !Mi|irt»\ciiiciit 



'rh(‘ (‘fleets of {)ov(‘i’ty go iKWond mat(‘nal concvnis, how(*v{‘r. 
( 'hildrc'n whose' homt' (‘nvii*ohnu‘nts and s(K*ial backgrounds rc'sult in 
(•evelopnu'nt dineitmt from tlu‘ mainstrc'am (‘iitcM* school at a 
distinct (‘ducational disadvantagt'. Those' who do not spe'ak Kn- 
glish or who ht'have' according to the' ailture' of a home that is 
radically diffeM-e'nt from that ol'the' scheKil are' not pix'pare'd to me‘(‘f 
ti'achers social and Ix'havioral e'XfX'dations, Many stude'nts move' 
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through school without the benefit of support from the home— that 
is. per,sons who understand the schoi.-l curriculum, who can eval- 
uate the quality of education being offered the child, and who know 
how to work within the school system to intercede on behalf of the 
child (Gandara, 1989). 



The Educational Structure Places Students At Risk 



■John ('ole. Vice President of the Ammican Federation ol 
Teachers (AKL-C'K)' and President of the 'I'exas Federation of 
Teachers, pointed out that most students attend public school.s 
which, instead of being •centers for learning and intellectual 
d(‘vol()pnuMit.“ are 

inurc' Wkv ltu‘ industrial i’aclorit'S ni iho and 

(‘arly 2()lh cunliu'y. , . iluav is in)l an assianhly linu, but m 
most high schools there is something like that. . . . Kach 
teacher is at a station. A bell will ring. The ii. ,■ does nut 
■ move hut we ha\ e mobile units of production. They move 
ihemselves and cluster at a work station where a teacher 
for la minuter or so attempts to pour learning into then- 
heads and then the hell rings and they get up and leave. 

■.The Hdiiralinn Ihfirit. 1988. p. 20 1 

This structure worked ridalively well for the agricultui.il 

industrial society it wasdesignedloserve. It provided schoolingfor 

millions oi immigranls, inculcated the ,4ills and conlornnty need- 
ed to stalf assemhlv lines, and followed a calendar vlictated by 
agriculliiral season':. .Aspiring teachers had to pass rigorous 
i-xams to enter teaching, teaching was a respected prolession and 
there was a surplu.--. of highlv qualified teachers. I hose students 
who entered the system had high .standards set for them, parents 

pushed tl'.eir children to excel, and most students were attentive to 

their teachers. This structure, however, was de.-igned to .-ort and 
select- it was never designed to provide quality education lor all 
students In 1940. onlv alx.ut 2;Y, of the students graduated Iron, 

highsch(H)l02(ilT()fwliite:7,VG()n)lacks-.Bureau()fthe('('nsus,1994). 



Most ofthi' educational riTonn elliirtsofthe last (k>caclel()CUsedon 

ix4'nnngtheexistingsysteni--realigiiing()rrei;K.'Usingsch(K)l programs 
andpriicticestoU'ttermcetexistinggoalsandsUindards. 1 he primary 

concern was to find out 'how to do things right ' rather than to 

di-termim-, first, ifwevver('(l()ingthe"righl things" (denks&Shaw 

19881, The kinds of reforms that I'lnerged followed a stiategv o 
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iDtciisification—contmurngtodo what had been done for years, but 
doing more of it and pre.sumedly doing it better (Covington. 1992 i. 
This stratog>' a.ssumed the pre.sent educational system was funda- 
mentally sound and that no basic changes were needed. 

1 he futility of making piecemeal changes in the educational 
.svslem IS illustrated by the barriers identified though a surv(>v of 
educational practitioners in districts and .schools that ui're en- 
gaged in efforts to resiruct ure i Duttweiler & .Mutchler, 1990). 
1 hc' sill \ (>\ 1 1‘\ ealed eight major b;;rriers to changing t radit ion- 
al behax ior: 



1. Fear of taking risks— The lack of a cooperative goal 
•st I U( till e and fear of reprisal slowed down t he' ini|)k'iiH'n- 
tation of many of the change efforts. 

2. Fear of losing power— .School board nu'inbers and ad- 
minist raters at all k'vels were appri'hen.sive about losing 
power in any |•('form effort that included a redi.stribut ion 
nf’autlioritx . 



i. Resistance to changing roles and responsibilities - 

Both admini.st raters and teachers were reluctant to forge 
ililferent roles or accept ni'w responsihilitio.s. were apa- 

thetictochanges.favoredthe.statusquo.oridentilied with 

traditional norms and roles. 



I Lackoftrust -Mi.'-trust at o\cr,\ level of t he .systc-m and 
in ('xcry ivlat ional [X'l nuitat ion w as uncovered b,v the survov. 

). Lack of skills ,\ lack of .-kills, particularl.v in working 
with groups and group (k'cision making, wasacritictil barrii'r 
to successful change'. 



(i. Letc k of def init ion and clarity in the chttnge effort - 

Sur\e> re.-poiuk'iits reported the lack ofa clear delinit ion 
of the change i-ffort it.-elf. the .strategie.- to be u.sed to 
iniplomeiit it. the houiularies of .school authoritv. and the 
beba\ lor- oxpi'cted in now roles and re.-pon.-iliilities. 



In:ide(|uate resources Ixospondents identified a lack 
el n'.sourcos or r('.soiirco allocation as a .serioii.s harrier to 
ciuinge. I he,\ ideiitiflc'd /o/m as the most important and 
most iiiade(|uate re.source. 
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H. Lack ofhierarchical support— Rc'spondi'iits idem ifk'd 

major problcMUS resuitinij from the absence of full-system 
commitment to chaiiK(‘. transience of (X-rsonnel, inadequate 
communication, and conflicts with outside regulations. 




Addressing an>' one of the above barriers in isolation from the 
rest would he an invitation to further failure. More importantly, 
changes should address the whole educational .system if we are to 



of all .students. 

Students Arc Underprepared 

When the problems encountered within the family and neigh- 
borhood combine with the problems children encounter withiit the 
.schools, the results are staggeiing. The7Vff/(o/m / Educatnm Goals 
Rcporl found that nearl>' half of all American adults read and write 
at the two lowest le\'els of prose, document, and quantit<iti\e 
literacy in English. This means that nearly halfof America s adult 
population may not be able to perform the range of complex tasks 
necessary for riu- L -uited States to compete succc's.sfully in a global 
economy or for the adults to exerci.se the rights and re.sponsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The C'hildren’s Defense Fund ( 1992 ) pointed out that pooi' and 
minority children are not the only ones who are experiencing 
diflieulty in school; many middle- and upjjer-income children are 
not learning w’hat they need to know to keep the U. S. economy 
competitive into the next century. An international asvsessment of 




Students Are Dropping Out 
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prcroquisiU- for many higlvtochnologv jobs, statistics indicate that 
20'’ V of adults over the a^e of 25 in the United States have not 
completed high school (Bureau of the Census, 1994). In 1993, 
approximately 3.4 million persons between the ages of 16 and 24 
years of age had dropped out of school before they earned a high 
school diploma (N(’ES, 19f)2), and there were ovei' 12 million 
persons 18 years of age and oldei* who had less than a 9th grade 
education (Bureau of the Censu.s, 1994). 

The fact that reducing the dropout ]-ate has been one of the 
(’ducation goals of two presidents indicates the scTnousness of th(» 
problem. In attempts to improve the achievement of students in 
at-risk situations, many school districts have instituted a number 
of‘ practices over the past two decades. These practices included 
such things as itientifying children and pullingthcmoutofclassfor 
activities unrelated to classroom in.struction; retainingstudents in 
grade; slowing down instruction; using tt‘chnolog^' fbi- drill and 
practice; and teaching the ‘‘hasic.s" in fragmented, isohitod bits. 
Rather than helping, however, such practices produced a riumber 
of damaging effects for many st udents such as lowered perceptions 
of their academic competence, decrea.sed academic motivation, 
and reduced intrinsic interest in l(*arning ( Harter. White.sell. & 
Kowalski, 1992). 

In addition. i*athei' than fbst(*ring a sense of belonging and 
providing opportunities foi* students to engage in positive social 
intei*actiou. most schools continue to emphasize .social compari.son 
and competition. C'ompetitive school environments .separate .stu- 
dents into groups determined by ability, publicly evaluate .stu- 
dents ba.sed on relative ability, and honoi only students of high 
ability. Because thei't* are few winners and mraiv’ lo.sers in 
competitive .school environnKMits, lower acliit*ving .students are 
disruptive and protect their feelings of .self-worth In withholding 
their efforts. And too often, even among the winners, the jovs of 
l(‘ai“ning and di.scovta-v ai'(‘ .sacrificed for the sake of conformity 
(Uovinglon, 1992). 

He.searcht*r Shi-rhang Wu < 1993)inve.sligatedthe j)o.s.sibility 
tliat schools may 1 k‘ active *! v conu*ihuting to students di'oppingout . 
Data from the* fir.st follow-up surv<*y of th(* National Education 
[.ongitudinal Study of 1988 iNKLS:(S8Mvv(*al(*d that i ! )thereisa 
cl(*ai- link hetw(*t*n stud(*nts attenrling schools with high dropout 
rat(‘s and th(*ir risk of exj)osurt* to poorl\‘ organized academic 
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pi'ograms: ( 2 ) the sch(K)l di'opout i*ate often reflects morale problems 
in the school: (3i students attendinK high dropout-rate schools 
were more at i*isk of exposure to poor teachers; and <4) attending 
a school with a high proportion of dropouts was associated with 
diminished opportunities for students to he exposed to classroom 
activities which are purposiveiy conceived, well-planned, well- 
organized, and well-executed. 

C"o\anfrton ( 1992 ) aigiu^d tl iat the potential dangers in t lying to fix 
th(' present system are gi'eater foi* the “failure-pi'one child, the uncf.M - 
prc'pai’ed. and those' disenfranchised youngs tei's from unclerclass ghet- 
tos and bannos/’ It is impei'ative that we change those school 
practices which place students at I'isk of failure. As educators, it is 
our job to create an enrichiiig, cultui‘ally sensitive, I'elevant, and active 
environment foi*all childi’en. We must not just wi'ite \ision statements 
that paiTot the phras(‘, -‘All children can lc‘am;" wc* must sha|Hi our 
classHKims, oui* sch(K)ls, and our districts so that it Ix'comes a ivalit>\ 

Aj^gufnents for Systemic Change 

'fhe prohltans factnl l>y t htuxliicalional syst(*m ha\’C’ t h(‘ir ro<)ts 
in ihe .-;ocial and c'cononiic change's I hat ha\ (‘ occurrc’d in this 
counliy. (’hanges in oiu' part of a systtan call for coi’i*(‘sp(Muling 
changes in lh(‘ other p nis. As it is currently structuix'd, howc'ver, 
llu' ('ducat ional >y.stt'm lack> the fk'xihilily to adapt to socic'tal 
changes. 

While t('aclu‘r> and administratoi's contiiuu' to he blamed for 
the pooi*achit‘Vt'ment of stiukaits. tlu' structure' of th(‘ workplace 
has a git'att'r inniu'uct' on what prof(‘s>ionals do than pei'sonal 
abilities, professional training, or prc'vious (‘\p('i*i(‘nc(‘ il.otto, 
l9S2r An early stud> oftln' impk'nu'ntationoi’feck'rally sponsori'd 
i nno\ at ions support s a..ss(*i*t ion.s t hat t lu' crit ical \ ai iab !('.'> i (*hilc*d 
to improvc'nu'ut . change', and e'ffect ivi'iu'ss ai'e' oi'gani/at ional and 
'-•.-teanie' ratlu'r tlian ineliviehial oi' pi’ogrammatie' In natui e' ( P.e*i‘- 
nian & Mchaughlm, I97S>. 

The- pianciples of M'otal (Quality ManageaiU'ni I'^pousi^d by \\ . 
Kdwards De'iniiig aniiau that thi'ce'utral prohh'in in traditional 
organizations i> that the\ te'ud to hlanu' what goe'> wrong on 
individual pe‘ople“ llon.d ingl, I992i. According to De'ining. how- 
e\ea'. of tlu* prohle*ms in an organization can lu* altribnle*d \u 
'-.vste'inic caiiM'S prae’t ie’e*'', rule's, e'Xpee'tat ion>. worl\ing ceuuli- 
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t ions, and ti’aditions. Frvmiori 1987 1 concluded from astudy of 188 
professional educators from nine urban schools that events and 
mandates rcciuired the educators to engage in activities that would 
not help tht'ir studemts pt'rfbrm widl in school. B\’ both circum- 
stance and by law, the educators were foi-ced to deal with factors 
over which they had almost no control. 

The overarching goal of .systemic change in education is to 
pi-m-ideanorganizational struct lire that allowseach school todesign 
a learning environment which ensures quality education for all of 
its. students. Scarri 1992) summed up the need for systemic change 
with this statement; "As educators, we must accept that con.stant 
change and flexibility are the norm, not the exception. Organiza- 
tional structures in education must change. The youth and the 
future of our country require no less." 

Areas of Reform 



rhc' National Dropout Prevention ('enter advocates a com- 
prehensive, systemic approach to educational reform. Attempts 
to improve student learning will be successful only to the e.xtent 
that changes throughout the .system gii'e schools sullicient lati- 
tude to adapt new policiesoi- practices to theii’ uniqiu> circumstances 
and to (U*\ clop thi*ir own .solutions to pi’oblcm.s. Kducational 
leaders must manr.ge ch uige in turbulent time.s by anticipating 
ncv\ paradigms. Ivducators and policymakers must recognize the* 
elements within a .society "dynamically interact .so that whatever 
happens with the himily. oi- with the compute?' I'cvolution. for 
example, is going to have an impact o?i t he .schi???!" i Fullan. quoted 
in O'Neil. 1998. p. 1 1 ?. 

The effective implementation of .systemic change means find- 
ing ways to ci'eiite ;i collaboi'ative mode of woi'k to I'eplace the 
existing i.solat ion and powerlc.ssiiess umlei'theti'aditional .sy.stem. 
file National Dropout Pi'evention (’enter identified the following 
ansis of I'efoi'm to be addi'cssed: 

• The educational .system must be I'esti'uctui'ed to be moi'e 
congi'iient w ith the needs of thiise who woi'k in it iinii thi* 
needs of tho.seit sei\'es. .Schools must hai'e the authoi'ity 
tomakemeiiningful decisions ihi'ough pai'ticipatoi'y deci- 
sion niiikin}..: adequate resoni'ces must be available: and 
pi'ofessional devi'lopment should pi'ovide the knowledge. 
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skills, and aUiludos i‘i‘uuirc‘d tu can’v out m‘\v i’ok*s and 
ust‘ new slraU-gios. 

• 'Pht* problems facc'd by cbildivn in at-risk sitnalitais nn‘ 
lht‘ eulU’clivc* i*cspt)nsibilit\ t)f (‘VcM’Vono. ( rovernmcait. 
businosst‘s. community organizations and agencies, par- 
cMits. and the scliools nuisi i(»in io^^c‘tlu‘r to provide* the 
social support iu*c‘dod to t*nsure resilience in cbildic*n. 

• I'lu* tc'ehnical (*ort* id the* school — tc‘achin^. l(*aiiiini^. 
cuiaiculum. and insiiuction — must eiyaai^e cbildrcMi in 
k‘ai’nin^‘. Klleetive prc‘Vc*ntion. mediation, and intem'iuion 
slnUc‘i;ic‘S must be adopte'd ti' iiu'et tlu* lu^ecls i)rstudenis 
in al-i’isk situatieurs. 

Fij^un* 1 illustratestht'eoniponentsof’syslemicclian^e and the 

ivlationshipbetwven reslrueturinp and eflbctivepivvent ion, media- 
tion, intencaition. and revovc'iy slrate^c*s. 



Figure 1: Components of System Change 
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Chapter Tlvo 
Restructuring the System 



Tlu> National Govornors' Association Task Force on Educa- 
tion assorU'd lhal “si^niticanl slops must bo takon lo I’c.'siruoluro 
oduoation in all statos" (U. S. Doparlmonl of Education. 1991?. 
Rostriicliiring roquiros chan^o in iho roles, rolaiionships,distril)u- 
lion ofaulhoi-ily, and al location ofVosourcosvvilhin the educational 
system. 'Fho purpose of restructuring is lo create a flexible oi‘gani- 
zalion that enables leachcM’s. school administrators, students, 
parents, and comnumily mombors lo collaborate in providing 
within eacli sch(M)l the expenences students no(‘cl lo achieve success. 
Kigui-e 2 illustrates the elements Involved in restructuring. 



Figure 2: Elements of Restructuring 
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Congruence 



Congruemv is both a I’ationale for rcsti’uclui’ingand a desired 
outcome. C'ongruence is the condition of being in agi'eeinent. 
hai-monv. or coi’respondence with the circumstances or required- 
men ts of a situation. Congruence translates into a"goodness-of-flt" 
match between the characteristics, climate, and pi'actices of th(' 
critical settings in which the student must funct' '^n k\g., the 
family, the community, llie school lorin which they ixvv vesc‘i’vices 
(o.g.. social seivice and health agencies) and the nevds of the student. 

Whether or not the educational setting is congi'uent with a 
student's needs depends both on the characteristics of the school 
and on the ethnic, cultural, socioeconomic, demographic, and ri.sk 
charaetto'i sties of the student. Schools that arc‘ congruent with the 
needs of oru' population c|uite often an* not congruc‘nt with the 
needs of a cliffei’ent population. 'I'he e\i; tc*nce or absence of 
congruent cotiditions within the schools \rill promote* or hinder 
the engagement and ivsiliency of students in at-risk situations 
and, t herein*, their educational success. Figure 3 illustrates the 
n'lationship. 

Figure 3; Congruence and^Educational Success 



( oni^rurnl svhouls foster a child s t‘ngag*t*nu*nt in k*aniingand 
i-esilicncy in life— they are learner centered. In learner-cc*ntered 
.schools th(*re is a focus on th(* individual l(*arner's capabiliti(*sand 
m*(*(ls from a p(*rsp(*ctiv(* that isgnumdc*d in cui'rent i*c*.s(*arch on 
how. why, and und(*rwhat conditions learners liest learn (Mc( 'onibs. 
1994), In congruent r/o,s,s7*o(;///.s, teach(*rs an* facilitators of learn- 
ing and students luv actixely (*ngaged, pai’ticipate. and are 
rt*sponsil)le for th(*irown k*a?'ning. For classrooms to In* congrueiit 
vith the n(*eds of stud(*nts, bowevei’, .schools and th<* .systems of 
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which they are a part must be congruent with the needs of teachers. 
Teachers cannot be expected to encourage their students to col- 
laborate. participate, and make responsible decisions when the 
teachers themselves ai’c not encouraged to do tliese things by the 
systems in which they work. The* need to create cooperative 
structures at all levels of the educational system has been a key 
theme in the reform literature (Barth, 1990; Joyce, Wolf, & 
Calhoun, 1993; Schlechty, 1990). It is the focus of the following 
sections on school-based management, shared decision making, 
the provision of adequate resources, and the need for strong 
professional development . 

School-Based Management 



Schools have great diOiculty transforming themselves within 
the consti-aints of* existing governance structures. School-based 
management formally alters school governance arrangements. 
Decision-making authority is redistributed for the purpose of 
stimulating and sustaining improvements in individual schools, 
resulting in an increase in authority of stall at the school site 
(Malen, Ogawa,& Kranz. 1989). When decisions are decentralized 
to the school site, school personnel have a means of control ling and 
correcting overall school opi* rat ions in order to meet the ultimate 
goal — student success in learning. 

For sch(K)l-based management to work effectively, thow must lx‘ 
changes in the roles of school lx)ard memlxM’s, supc^nntendents, and 
distnet personnel to incoiporate a different kind of power than they 
traditional I v have had. Responsibilities should shift from enacting 
decisions and monitoring compliance to creating the conditions that 
support sch(K)ls in thei r effoils to achieve their vision and goals ( David, 
1994). Efforts to change the system, whether in the area of dwision 
making or curriculum and instmetion, w^.U surely lead tx) failure unless 
those in power at sUite and l(x:al levels pT*ovidt‘ the r('sourct‘s n(^c(*ssaty 

for quality t'ducation and Tvlinquish U) the sch(X)lstlie authority to mak(* 

decisions in significant areas. 



Foi* this r(‘ason, sch(K)l-bas(‘d management is an impoilant com- 
j>onenlof‘any(‘ducati{uml restructuringi‘efonn. Sch(K)l-l)ased manage »- 
nuMit expands the leadership within a sysU*m. 1 1 gives stuff at schiK^l 
sites tht‘ authority to mak(‘ certain dwisions alxait pei*sonnel, staff 
dev(‘lopm(‘nt. alloc'ation of resources, cuiriculum, and instruction. 

vSc‘h(X)l-hased management is distinguished by a Uk'us on th(* individual 
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school as the unit of decision making; the management of subsUmtia! 
resources at the schix)l level; the development of a collegial, paiticipa- 
toiy envimnment throughout the distinct; and the redesign of distinct 
stiiicturai elementvS to accommodate innovations in cumculum, in- 
stmetion. and the use of time and resouix:es. 

llu‘i(‘ is some concern alnnit the link Ix'tween scluKil-based man- 
agement— a governance ix^fbnri designed to alter the balance of power 
with in educational systems — and improved school pei’fbiTnancet Wohl- 
stetU'r. Smyer, & Mohinrian, 1994). P'ullan 1 1993) pointed out that 
restructuinngd(H\s not often touch the core of the sch(K)l~insti\ictionaI 
practices and the culture of teaching, lliis is sub.stantiated by a study 
in a district widely acclaimed for its restructuinng model. Teachers in 
the IG pilot schools repoiled higher levels of paiticipatinn in ckrision 
making. l)ut the reseai’chers found that teacher strategies used in the 
pilot schools were no difteient from those found in the 17 non pi lot 
schools. Nor did the reseairfiers find t'\ick‘nce of gieater teadier 
collalxiration (Taylor & Teddlie, 1992). Othi*r studies hn\e uncovered 
thesamc resultsihlaston. 1991: Hall inger, Murphy, 4^^ Housman, 1991; 
Sarason. 1990; Weiss. 1992). 

Wohlstettei*. Sniyer, and M(/nmian ( 1994) studied the schools in 
four sch(X)l distnets where schfx)l-ha.sed managenuMit had 1 k‘oii under- 
way for at least fouryeais. They foc‘usedon .schcxils that wviv artiivly 
and those that were.s7/v/,iig////g. While stiiigglingscluxils 
had school-based management acti\*ities in place, they had not made 
concrete, oliseivahk^ cTianges in classnxini instnictional practices. 
Activt*lyresti*uctiinng.sch(K)lshadsch(K)l-hasedmanagementactivities 
in place and also had made concrete, obseivahle changes in their 
insliiictional ap[)i*oaches. 

The researchers found tlv-U, stiiiggling scIkxiIs had sporadic, ad- 
ministrator-dt'signed [irofessional de\'elopment for staff* and offered 
fewoppoi-tunities for wholi*-.scho(d devidopment. Th<‘ site councils 
got boggl'd down in ckdining |X)wt*r ridationships. Subgroups were* 
(*m|X)wered, leaving the bulk oftlu* fiiculty out of the l(x>p. Principals 
wt*ri*ofleninv()lvedin|K)wc*rstmggieswithth(*stair Staiggling.sclKxils 
rarely di*velopi*d a shared vision or redesigned the parameters wit bin 
which th(‘ faculty o|x*rati*(l. Thi* most fn*(|ii(*ntly cited m(*ans of 
information sharingintlH*si*sch(K)ls was“theteach(‘rgraix*vine.'‘ This 
re.stricti'd type of communication re.sulted in incomplete or inaccurate 
inf()iMiiation which bi*(»d suspicion. 
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Actively restnJcUii'ing schools, on the other hand, wore chameter- 
ized by an intense inlc*rest in professional development as an 
ongoing process for eveiy teacher in the sch(X)l as well as ihe piincipal. 

In actively reslmcUniiig sch(X)ls, siU‘ councils created subcommittee's 
which spread lx)th the decision-making authoiity and allowed greaUn* 
numlx'rs of teachers U) hold leademhip positions. One of the most 
significant elements coninxm to actively restructuiing schools was the 
fiK'us on creating oppoilunities for tc*achors to plan, discuss, mt'et, and 
generally talk about educational issues, Schcx)l schedules were rede- 
signed to encourage teacher inU'raction, Infonaation shaiing in 
actively I’estiiictunng sch<K)ls often included school-wide development 
of a vision statement, ivlreats to define mission and goals, and shaiing 
council meeting agendas, nuvting minutes, schex)! budget, student 
achic'vcment results, and cuniculum information. 

The })rincipals in the actively iv.^triictuiing.'^ch()olsiiUhc*\V{)hl.<et- 
l(‘rt‘t al. (1994) ,'^tudy weix* able* to motivate .^taff and civate a team 
feeding on t.hc* ,'^ch(X)l cam})us. They rc'gularly engagcxl the faculty in 
timely and infonnal conver.^ations in th(‘ halls, 4'he piincipals sought 
out gmnt oppoilunities and encouraged faculty to wiite pi'opo.'^als fiir 
funding innovations which ,'^upporfed .‘^chcx>l goals. The principalsalso 
.solved as liai.son to the outside world with regard to educational 
rt‘.st‘arch and practice. In .sexeral of the activtiv restructming.sch(X)ls. 
lht‘ r(‘.searcht‘ rs found piincipals mo\ ing away from the role of in.stn.ic- 
tional Itader to ont' of managei’. The piincipals .saw their roU‘ as 
.shieldingteacher.sfnimciincernsiri wiiich the teachers had little ve.sted 
intere.st or (‘xjx'ili.se .so that as in.stn.ictional <'X}xm1s, they could 
cona'iitrate on teaching. 

Participatory Decision Making 

The puipose of re.slaictuiing governana* })roce.s.s(*s w ithin a .sy.s- 
tc‘in is to ensure that each .schcKil has the re.sources and th(‘ fU‘xibility to 
design the' ty|X* of learning c'xpeiitMices m‘ccs.sar>' for its po})ulation of 
students to succet'd acadc*inically. Lawi(*rs (UlSb) re.sc*arch in the 

private. st‘Ctorconnnnedth(‘iniix)ilanc(M)f'eni})loye(‘|X)W(‘r in impmv- 

ingorgani/.ational }X‘iibrniancc*. Lawi(*r found that ‘’high involvi*nu‘nt 
management” result(‘d in high ^x'liormancc' organi/ations. Areas of 
high(‘mployt‘t‘in\olv{‘im‘nt iiuiud(‘dbudgc‘t.pt‘isonn(‘l. work ))roce.s.s- 
(\s. kiiowit‘clgi‘. }X'rfbrinanc(‘ infbnnation, and rewards. 



Iiuiu(lingdif1(*r(*nt }H*rsp(‘ctivcs in discii.ssion and decision making 
(Mi.suris that tlx* pmbl(>m.s idt*ntifu*d will r(*nc*ct tlu* tnu* ikhkIs uf'tlx* 
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studcM'itsandthatthesolutionsidentifiedtoaddivssthoseprobleniswill 

Ix' suppoilad by thoso wlio must implomcmt thc'm, Iniplomontation is 
where the expt^ilise ofthe entire loaminj^ community — of sch(X>l staff, 
students, parents, and tlie community-— lxK:()mes cntical to the success 
ofthe effoit. When pailicipatoiy decision making is an integral pail of 
organizational decision making, the learning community defines its 
N'ision for the sc1kx)1. exploies the ni\His ofthe students and the sch(X>l, 
ivseairhc's j.x>ssible appmach(‘s to ivstmctuiing the instiuctional and 
cuiricularcore ofthe sch(K)l, pmposes possiblestrategiesfor impleni(*n- 
tation, and alkxates resouires to accompl'sh its goals. 

Adequate Resources 

Those who belie\ e ( ‘ducat ional ri‘st met u ling, refbnn, oi' i m prove 
ment can Ix' achk'ved without significant changes in the culture ofthe 
sch(X)l and tlu‘ proNision of substantial resources ai*e in for a big 
(lisappointnuMit , f or syst(‘niic (iiaiig(‘ to be* sue*ce‘ssful, long-te*rni, 
syslem-ui(l(‘ e*(Hiimitme‘nt to the‘ cona>pt should be built and main- 
taiiu'd. Such change' i\‘(|iiii*(*s cle'aiiy d(‘liiu‘d goals and outcome's, 
continuil V and stabilits , protc'clion from exte'i-nal constraints, and 
the* ner('ssai‘\ resoure'es for suexH'ssful impleme'ntation. InsuHl- 
cie'iit matc'rial resource'san'a majoi-cc'iistraiiU on tli('(‘nective‘ne‘s> 
ofself-managingsctniols, Kve'ii with all t lu'otlu're'h'ments in plaex*, 
r(‘structuring('nbi-tse\('ntually will fail if schools do not have' (and 
eannot g('t » the' re'som\'e'.*> they ne'e'd to do the-ir woi*k. Weiss and 
( amlxine (I994i peiinte'd eiut that sustained teacher })lanning and 
de'cisiein making o\er leing peMiods of time' will re'ejuire' a system eif 
supjxnlswc'll Ix'yeind theisecuire'iitly [imvide'd by most schexil .syste'ins. 

Pi\)fessional Development 

Preifessional de'Ve'leipnu'nt must be preivide'd so tliat nu'iiibe'rs 
ofthe .sehexil community can de'Ve'lop the kneiwledge' and skills 
re‘e|uire'el to part icifiate' in schoeil-basc'd managc'inent and tei he'ceime* 
preific'U'nt in new instructional strate'gie's. In additiem, te‘ach('»-s 
must he' pre'[)ared to'- oi'k in cr('ali\(‘ wa\s with stuele'iits wlieulej.,. . 
rc'Sjiond to traditieinal instruct ie>nal nu'thexLs, 

A sur\ e'\ of the' me*nihe'rshij> of t lu' Nat ional 1 Iropeiut Pre've'ii- 
tion Ne‘tWf)rk.e‘e)nelucte‘d intlu'failof IHtIdby tlu'National Dropout 
Pre've'utie)!! (k'lite'r at (Me'msein I hii\ ('rsity, re've'aleel that te'aclu'rs 
are rare'ly [ire'pare'd to weirk wi< h st nde'iits wlie) are' not part of tlu' 
main.stre'am ( Duttwe'ile'r. l!)f) D, 'Die' iX'Sfionele'iits const it ute'el an 
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oxpc'rionced of'pi’act it.ioncrs ( 7 1 < had 1 h or more years in 

e<lucation:7diyi \veresch(X)lordistrietstafrirepresentin^roveryrepon 

ofthe eountiy. The resnlts of'the suney included the following: 

• Nearly 70' i ofthe respondents indicated that, in general, staff 
development activities failed to prepai'e teachers to work with 
students in at-risk situati(. ns. 

• While 7<S.9'i ofthe respondents indicated theii- belief that 
acti\ e learning instructional strategies were effective in help- 
ing .students in at-risk situations learn succe.ssfully, almo.st 
60' , indicated that active learning.strategies were rarely u.sed 
\\ ith lower achieving students. 



Cc=}iponents of Effective Professional Development 

A considerable body of re.search exists on succe.ssfid profes- 
sional development programs, and a number of components hav(> 
been identified as critical to fo.stering change in participants' 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes iDuttweiler, 19«9i. The compo- 
— context, content, choice, continuity, coaching, control, and 
commitment — .synthesized from a review of the literature, are 
summarized below: 

Context— Context consi.sts ofthe .setting and conditions of com- 
munication, ,suppoi*t, and cooperation within which piofe.s.sional 
development takes place. The participants in profe.ssional devel- 
opment progTams are adults. Therefore, it is advisable to take into 
consideration the characteiistics of adults when designing such pro- 
grams. Change is almost always accompanied by uncertainty. 
Changing l)eha\’ior rt*c)uirc*,s commitmcmi and c*motional eneigv, 
Mo.st adults are resi.stant to experiences in which they may not do 
well or in whieh their self-e.steem might he damaged. It is 
important, therefore, for professional development to he conducted 
in a supportive' climate' of treist, pec'c seipport , collegiality. and opc'ii 
communication I Hrookfield, 19S6; Caldwell, 19S6; Wood, Thomp- 
son, & Ru.s.sell. 19<Sll, 

Content. I’l'ofe'ssional de'velopme'nt programs shoeild conteein 
conle'iit that addiv.s.se's thre'e major ari'as;i 1 1 attitudes. (2i .skills, and 
Cfi suh.stantive knowk'dge'. Programs should he di'inanding. with 
high bed rea.sonahk' .standards of ix'iformanci'.se'l for pari icipants. 
Prok'.-sionaldeveloimu'nt diivcti'd toward changingthi'tradition- 
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al noi‘nis ofisolalion and auloiioniv in t(*achinjf to llioso holtta* 
suited to shared decision makinj,^ must systcMnatically replace 
those norms with new shared attitudes, habits, and values. (Jood 
pro^o-ams will alsoinclude opportunities for participants to reflect 
on th(*ii- actions (Pitner, 1987). p:frective professional develop- 
ment provides an opportunity for adults to share their expertise 
and expedience. Kxpeiiential UH*hni(]ues, such as discussion or pi*ol> 
iei Ksoking, are eflectivedevic(*sf{)r adult learninj,MRi*(X)kfield, 1986). 

Choice — Involvement, i*xpres.sed iu*i*ds, and oppoilunity fi)r 
choice ensure that pailicipanls ai*t* comniilU‘d to change Iwause of 
intrinsic motivation. The challenj^e for plannei*s is to design 
experiences that take intrinsic motivators into consideration 
(('aldwt*ll, 1986). Motivation for gmowth and learning comes from 
withi)i; participant involvtdiKMit from tlu* lx*ginning is, th(*refi)re. 
impoilant <Ix*vin(‘, 198.0). I^rofe.ssional devtiopment works best 
when participants take* [)art in planning objective's and activities 
( Klam.C’ramer, cK: Hrodin.sky. 1986). If '.search has shown that the 
most succe.ssful piofessional developnu'nt activitie's have hei*n 
tho.s(' in which participants had maxinuimoppoilunitiesfoi*involv(‘- 
nu'iU and .self-help <Ix‘vine, 198o). 

Continuity — Significant inipmvejiu'nt in I'ducational practice 
tak(‘s considerable' time and is the ri'sult of .systematic, long-range' 
profes.sie)nal development (( aldwe‘11. 1986). It is impoilant to build on 
the e'xpe'i'iences of part icipants and to foster cumulative le'nrning 
< Pitne'i*. 1987 ). hong-term cemimitment toa particulardire'ction or 
program enable's the learner to proce'e'd in an oiderly way from 
orieditation to in-ek'pth e‘XjX)suie' to integratc*d practice ( Dillon-lVte'r- 
.son, 1981 ). This is he.st accomplisheel In e.stahlisIiing{'xp(»c'tation.s 
within e‘ach .scliool .stafV for continuing profe.ssional growth in the' 
.school .se'tting. Proce's.se's sliould Ix' institute'd in the* .school for 
ae tive' diseaission of professional praedice' anel for pe-e'r oh.se'rs ation 
anel e“oaching. 

Coaching — hrofessional cle've'lopme'iit should pi-ovide eippor- 
tunitie'S lor le'arningjtjh-re'late'd knowle'dge' anel skills threjugh ( 1 » 
tlu' demonstration ol tlu* skill or its mode'ling in .se-ttings that 
simulate* the workplae‘(': (li » practicing the* skill: and ) rece'iving 
productive* pe'rlormaiu‘e*-ha.se*el fee*elhae’k * Klam. rranu*r. Ih'oel- 
insk>. 198(k do>e*e* iK: She)\\e r.s. 198.8; Pitiie*r, 1987). In aelelitiem. 
professieiiial ele*ve'lo[)nu*nt preigrams sheuilel preiviele* mechanisms 
for lollon-up assis(ane*e* te) participants afte'i* the'ir re-turn tet the* 
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workplace .Wood. Thompson, & Russell. 1981 .. Wherever possi- 
ble.. new adnunistrat-.rs and teachers should not be 
their problems in isolation from their eolleabnies (Daiosh. 1. • 

•Jovee and Showers 1 1988 1 eonsider it essential Icir trainers^ti) assis 
participants in developing; self-help teams that will provide coach- 
htg. Ideallv. ••coaching team.s" are developed during the mi ml 
phase of the program. It is important to tram participant.^ m 
techniques needed to coach others (Pitner. 198 r i. 

Control. , Jovee and Showers. 1983) have poinu-d out that the 

effective use of new knowledge or a skill depends ‘'nexee.//-.- 
.(,/_lhal is. on knowing how to adapt, apply, and blend th. 
knowledge or .-ikill with other approaches to develop a smooth anc 
powerful whole. The achievemc.nt of executive control ^ 

oxtensive amounts of new learning that can only he accomp h.4a 
through practice and vertical transfer of learning. Vertical t nn.- 
j'or rec, Hires additional learning to adapt the knowledge or skill to 
„n-the-joh situations and has to occur in the work .netting .•Jo.Nce & 
Showers. 1983 1, In fact, professional development piogtan .- 
.hould he designed uith a clear recognition that a 
amount of additional learning is necessary to achiex e lull ti an. 

lo iho workplace. 

Commitment. Admini.^trative commitment and .mpport is 
critical for successful profe.^sional development. The evel ol 
support from district administrators must he genuine and vjsible 
iKhmi Cramer. & Brodin.sky. 1986), Lack oi resource.^ makc.^ it 
diflicult to succ(.s..fully implement new program.^ and t'' >aipn.vn 
t(.ach..r and administrator performance. 1 he ^ 

suflicienl andappropriateresources(e.g..tiine. n. n'lig. > 

assistance, and supplemental funds) to carry out efieclive piole.^- 
sional development. 



Resh'uciuring in Practice 
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The followiiigexamides 
avi' successl'ully changed 



iuclii.U'onestati.andtwodi.S rictsthat 

iheii' traditional governanc.’ .-•tiui- 



tur(‘s. 



Itcslntctiirinf< Kdneation 



in the State of Kentucky 



The slat.' oi' Kentucky 
eduealion relorm. In April o( 



is implementing statewide .-^ystinnic 
' 1991), the Kentuck\ Kdiication Reform 
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Act KMiAi ux)k clk'ct. SpuiTcd h.\- incciiiities in sch(x>| (ImdinH-. the 
Kentucky Suprenie ('ouit alx)lishcd the suites public scliool system. 

te Kentuck\- (k>nenil Assenibh- replaced it until one radicallv difler- 
ent in form and philo.sophy. The Roal oftlie resultinj. clnanKe uas 

l’’* loor 

^'■i\”'^fo'-nuition included the Kentuckv Depailrnent 
ot Kdueation which was reorganized into a professional .servia> 
center to support education reform in loeal .schools and distriets A 
I mf(>ssional Standards Board was established to dmelop new 
■standards for teacher trait, iiiR and eertification. 

The fiillowinginitiativesare part, ifthe.stateseainptiiHnnUihelpall 

chilclrcMi succcfcl in sc1uk)1: 



i^hool-Bascd Decision Mtiking empowers a council of 
three tetichers. two parents, and I he pnncipal in eac'^ .sehool to 
adopt policies ha.sed on what is 1k\s1 fiir the .school's student.s. 
( ouncils make decisions about in.strudional matenals school 
.staff, cunnculum. c-.xtracurricular acticnlies. and other 'i.ssuc>.s. 

Curriculum and Assessment focus on linking knuwl- 
ncIfToanci skills across t ho cui'i'iculuni w itli siudcaUs l(‘ai'n- 
inp to use knowledge in real-world applications and as.sessing 
what students are able to do with what they ha\ e Ic'arned. 

Technology is lx>ing used to link l.aO.OOO .student work.sUi- 
tion.s. ;fn,0()t) teacher workstations. 1 .400 school management 
sy.stems. 170 district admini.strative .sy.stems. higher educa- 
tion campu.se.s. educational 1ele\ ision. the state library sv.s- 
lem. and .state agencies in a communications, in.structional 
and admini.strative network. 

Regional Sei-vice CentersThx)fessional Development 

make e.xperti.se and technical a.ssi.sfance more acces.sihle to 
di.strictsand.sclKxils, 

k:xtended School Services provide additional instruc- 
tion and suiiport before or after school, on Saturdays, or 
during the summer fiir students who are at risk of fiillim*' 
liehind in .school. 

Fre/Primary .schools u.se a develo|)mentally appropriate' 
curriculum and related .services to prejmre students in at- 
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risk situations for learning. Preschool is available for all 
four-year-olds fi-om low-income families and for three- and 
four-year-olds with disabilities. Primary schools place 
five- through eight-year-olds in multiage, multiability 
c lass rooms so they can learn and progrovss at their indivi- 
dual paces. Children are assessed on a continuous basis 
and advanced to fouith grade when they are ready. 

• Family Resource and Youth Service Centers provide 
health, social, justice, and education .sendees for students and 
families. C^er.ters are located in or near schools in which 
at least 20' / of the students qualify for free school meals. 

Ixike Washington School District 

In 1901 . the Lake Washington School Distnet in Kirkland, Wash- 
ington, r(H)i*ganized its central oflici* staff, buildingadmini.stratoi’s, and 
suppoil personnel into three regional teams and a suppoil team ( Scan*, 
1992). The regional teams — c‘ach includes one high school and the 
.sch(K)ls that feed into it— f(K*us on supp< iting the operations and 
i*(‘sl i\iclui'ing ef foils of their aix‘a schcK>ls. The suppoil U‘am provides 
services to the schcxils such as business, facilitii^s, and piM*sonnel. 

'Hie teams engage pcniple at all levels of the organization and 
include teachers, other staff*, students, parents, and business people. In 

addition to the area teams, individual bui Idings operate as work teams. 

Building piincipals and their staffs deviiop processes and dcxrision- 
making models to harness the creativity and pailicipatic)n of teacnei*s 
and staff. Kach area team is. self-regulating and has developc'd its own 
organizational stmeture and priKV.sses including budgd allocation, 
communications, and ck'cision making. Kach team is responsihle for 
\\oi*king with staff and thecommunity to make changes in the .sch(K)ls 
organizational strucUiri's so that all studi'iits will obtain th(' skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes they need to Ik‘ succi'ssful. 



Lake Washington Supenntendent L. L. Scan* wmte that the 
comjK'lling reason f(>r making the radical (k'pailurc' from thi* tradition- 
al si rucl ui*e wiis that workU'ams I ransformed a nan*( )w, compartment- 
alized system into one' with broad ixM’spv'ctives. He poinU'd out that 
burcauci’acies break workd(»wn into a series ofdiscrete tasks, wherivis 
('ducatingsludiaits is a .s('t of inl(‘gi’aled .slc*psand resjxnisibiliti(*s, 1 he 
.sy.sl(‘inasa whole' — kindi*rgai1en through I u (‘Iff h grade mad the entire 
curriculum- rathc'r than fragau'ntc'd s(‘gm(‘iits has become the f(H‘us 
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of change effoil^s. Each team is responsible for eveiy student until the 
student demonstrates the required skills, knowledge, and abilities. 

Boulder Valley Public Schools 

The 1990-91 school year began a time of transition for the 
BoulderVal ley Public Schools. Shiftsm organizational philosophy 
led to measures which strengthened the schools and focused 
resources on teaching and learning. Schools were expected to 
operate with appropriate self-direction and creativity in providing 
“an outstanding educational environment" to better meet the 
needs of students. The district organization was refocused to 
provide technical assistance and support (breach school’s efforts to 
create a successful learning environment that promotes student 
learning and ongoing teachtn- de\x*lopment. The role of cerM-al 
administration was changed from being prescriptive to being 
ivsponsive to reqiu'sts for assistance from schools and their staffs. 

In restructuring their en\'ironments. school staff members 
askc‘d thems(»l\x‘s wlu*th(.‘r the daily emnronment that thc\v were 
()ff(*ring kids was actually producing leanu'rs. 1 n order for schools 
to make the changes their staffs deinned appropriate, they wenv 
given significant responsibility foi* curriculum, staff development, 
and assessment decisions. Principals found, howev(*r, that this 
freedom wasaccompani(,'dby new responsibilities, as well as some 
lo.ss of decision-making power. Decision making in th(‘sclio()ls was 
expanded to include teachers, studemts. parents, and community 
mcmibcM's. Sona.* princi[)als, as wt*ll as others w ho became* part of 
decision-making teams. m*c*ded traiinngto leai-n to w'ork effective- 
1\' in a collaborative* way. 



While the central administration has responsibility for assur- 
ing that consistently high goals are set and met throughout the 
di.strict, schools are* now' making their ow n decisions about w'hat 
and how' to te*acli. how' to pre*par(* te'achers to teach, and how to 
a.s.se*ss what students liave* le*arru*d. The creation of* school- 
cont rolled budgets makes it possible* for schools to impl(*ment the*.se* 
dc*cisions. In fact, the* transfer of decision-making power — along 
\\ ith the* rnoiK to cany out the* de*cisions — fre)in c(*ntral admini- 
stration to schools was the* first major sl(*p in Bouldei- Valleys 
re*structuringproce*ss. Thesw'itch fi*om ce*nti‘al de*cision makingto 
scho()l-base*d d(*cision making has given schools a ni(*asure* of 
e*onti-ol over the* te*aching and le*arning offe*i*e*d in the*ii- buildings 
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Caveat 



Multitudes of resources have been wasted on failed reforms 
that were mandated from slate or district offices or implemented 
through federal or foundation funding. Effbils that should have been 
successful given the amount of thought, time, money, and energy 
invested in them have nevertheless failed for want of sufficient 
input from the community and from those at the level of im pie men- 
tation. Most school boards want results as soon as possible; most 
school administrators are not prepared to spend three to five years 
on the processes necessary for effective restructuring, yet this is 
what it tak('s. Those s\ stenis that have experienced success can 
attest to this. 



00^00 

Chapter Three 
Prevention Strategies 



Ptvvcution includes thos(> actions taken which anticipate*. 
f<ti-estall. ordeal wit hcottnitive. social, or per.sonal pi-oblems before 
they iireparahly impair a student’s ability to perform successfully 
ill .school. Figure 4 identifies a number of prevention strategies 
that are proving to he (“Heet i vc* with studc'nts in at-risk sit nations, 
'fhe strategic's are effective because th(>y provide an enriched 
environment fiirthesestudents — thetyjx'ofenvironment that children 
from more afllui'iit families areexjxised to in their everyday livc's at 



Figure 4: Strategies for Prevention 




O 
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homo. Provontion strat(‘ihes are designed to “level the playing 
field — to help students in at-risk situations devekjp resiliency, to 
enter school ready to learn, to provide the skills necessary for 
school success, to assist parents in becoming involved in their 
children s education, to ensure physical and mental health, and to 
remove bai’ricn's to success within the eai*ly grades. 



Resiliency is tht‘ ability to withstand, adjust to, or recover from 
risk, stress, or adverse environmental circumstances. Resiliency 
I'esiilts from social supports which facilitate the development of 
psychological strengths and behavior-coping mechanisms that 
assist an individual in modifying his or her responses to critical 
risk situations. The degree^ ofsocial support available to children 
can affect their U^arning. The strongest prtwentiori measures are 
those which help children develop resiliency ( Benard. 199 1 ). 

Social support is provided through the family, peers, the 
community, and the school. When these settings work together to 
nurtui’e, protect, and set I'easonable expectations for a child, the 
child devc'lops rc‘siliencv to cidversities. Whtm social support is low 
in OIK' setting, other settings need to compi'nsate for that lack or 
provide assistance in rebuilding the support in the weakened area 
K’oleman, 1991 ). 

('aring relationships increase resiliency in childivn. Resil- 
ic'iicy is fostered in childivn by family relationships that are 
marked by warmth and cohesion. In families where there is 
continuous marital di.'^cord and the parents are unresponsive or 
abusiv('. the pivsenc(‘ of .‘^omt^ other caring adult provides .‘Social 
support. Resiliency can be fostered l)y the presence ofa concerned 
teachei* or mentor or the presence of an in.stitutional structure, 
such as a caring agency or a cluuvh ((laiMiU‘/y, 1991 ). 

Kflectivt* schools fosttn* rt'silic'iicy by |)roviding opportunities 
for studc'nts to dt'velop (‘aring ndationships with both adults and 
other studtmts. Kffective, caring .schools oflei' quality early child- 
hood pi'ogi'ams which idiaitify and addre.ss prohl(*ms before tiny 
ht'come st*rious; they tt'ach positive social behavior, assist part*nls 
in k'arning how to hc‘lp thc'ir childn*n, and they strenglh(*n the 
.social support lU'twork by linking with social s(*iwice agenc^ .s to 
met't the needs ofchildreii from at-risk situations. 



Resiliency 
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Quality Early Childhood Ediwaiion 

OiK* of the* most sipiificani findinj^s lo omor^o from irsoai'ch on 
clrojK)Uts is that oaiiy idonlinoalion is xiial lo cfibclivo pn'vcMilion. 
Althou^di wo icMid lo think orstudonts droppinK^^tit dunn<^' thoii* last 
y(Mi*s of hi^h scIkh)!. many aiv lost long Ixdoix' that. Social and task- 
related Ix'havioi’al problems that d(‘velop into sch(X)l adjustment 
prol>!cms can lx* identified at the* lx*^nnin^M)f the ('lementmy ^’ades 
(Spivack. Marcus. & Swifl. 198(h. Iliedvoixml problem is not one that 
can lx* addix\-;secl exclusively at the middle or hi^h .-;ch(K)l levels; by then 
it is loo late foi* .-;ome .-students. 

Th(* eai'li(*r a problem is idcMilified and addre.-;.*<c*d. the ^T(*ater will 
lx* lh(* im})act on sludentsin at -in .‘^k situations. 1 hemo.*<t efiectivc* way 
to ix*duce the* numlx'r ofchildi'en who will ultiniatel\* drop out is to 
provide the lx*.*<t po.^^sihle ela.^^siXKnn in.^^miclion from the lK*u'innini^ of 
their .‘^cIxmiI (*xperience. ■ix*arnin^ d(*ficils ea.^^ie.^^l lo remediate aix* 
tho.se that nevc*r occur in ihefiml place" dSlavin Madden. 1989. p. bt 
Siudi(‘s of l>iiih-lo-thr(*e inlem*ntions demon.slTale that KJ can lx* 
niodiru*d by chan^in^ a child's envii'onment. Both child-centered and 
lamily-<.‘entei‘c*d stralepj(*s ofU*n can make a lasting difU*ix*ncc’ in IC^ 
.seoies. I'hc'.sc* prevention .stralepes placx* infants and toddlers in 
.stimulatinK^ dev(*lopmentally appropriate* envimnments fbi‘ pait of 
each day. Family nu*mlx*i*s an* lraiix*d and giu*n malenals to help 
thc*m .stimulate* lhe*ii‘ childre*n's cop:nilive d(*ve*lopme*nl. handle* di.sci- 
plineand he*allh pmblem.s, and de*ve*lop vcxalional and home mana^e*- 
ni(*nl .skills ^Slavin. Kai*we*il. Wa^ik. 199298t 



sue h e*arlv prexe'Ution sli‘ale*}j;ie*s. It app(*ai*s lo take* inte*nsive* efllxls 
twe*i a pe*i'ioel of .se*ve*i‘al ye'ai's to pi'oeluce laslinjj[(*fU*cls, but the* fael that 
e*ve*n the* le*asl inle*nsive* moele*ls pi‘oeluex*el slmnp; iinineeliale e‘fre*e*ls 
.snojre.^^t.s that a e‘omhinatie)n of appmaelu‘s within a compre*h(*nsive' 
pre*\e*nlive* pi‘op*am will have* j;re*at pmmi.se* in incre*asin^ e-hildre*n s 
coK'idti\e* functioning. Slral(*jdeslhal incluele*l)irlh-lo-lhre*e*. pix-.scb(M)l. 
and kinde*i‘^^ai1(*n prop;rams e‘an ensure* that e‘hildr(*n e*nte*r lir.sl pTaek* 
with j;‘(M)d lan^ma^e* ele*v(*lopme*nl. co^iitive .skills, and .se*lf-e*once*pls 
re*pardle-.ss of lhe*ir family backp'ounel or pe*r.sjnial e-haiacte*ri.stics 
(Slavm. Kanveit.^^ Wasik. I9929;b. 

Re*.se*aivh has ix*ve*ale*d that I'ffeelive* i*arly .sehoolinj^ e*xpe*rie*nevs 
iiu'lude* provemlive* lu*alth and nutrition com|)oiu*nts and involve* 



Sjx*cial e*due*alionre*fe‘i ralsane!i‘e*le*nlion in^-ad(*ai-(*de*cre*a.sedl)v 



pare*nts as their chilelre*n‘s fir.sl te*ach(*rs. ( 'bildre*n with |)re*kinde*rj;ar- 
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tun uxptMntMia* thi’ou^h pi’o^Tams sucli as } lead Stall had parciils who 
wvYv moiv involv(*d in iho childrtMis schcKil aclivilius. I3c‘causooflhis 
intluunu* on paivnlal im'olvemunt, pix‘kindui*gaitun expununco ap- 
pc*ai‘s to ha\x* an indi?x*d, jxisitivu ufTecl on fh'st ^niide academic achievo- 
ment and on childriMi's social adjustment H aviov, 1991 ). In studies 
with matched control gixaips, moix* students \s'ho had eaijy sch(K)lin^’ 
t‘xperiences were employexi at agi‘ 19, fewer weix'on welfare, and 
fewer were involved with the criminal just ici' system <Tlie Confer- 
ence Boai'd, 1992). 



In 1988 the Arizona Ix'p;islatui*einitlat<‘d the Arizona At -Risk Pi lot 
Projixl, This was a lon^ntudinal evaluation study of'oO district- and 
sch(K)l-hased prop^*amsforstiKk*ntsat nsk of academic failuixw Vande- 
1992). I'he study's f(K:us was to idc*ntify \s’hat works for targeted 
at-risk students. I ht'poilionof tht*studyinwst i^atin^‘the42 pro^i'ams 
implemented at the K-8 \vw\ found that reduced student/staff ratios, 
full-day kindt‘i‘f^ail ens, and tutorial pi‘o.e;ramSv4r.)nsistentlyaj)pearedto 
In* eflect.i\'t*. Tlu* stuck' found a steady dcx‘ri*asi* in the* nunibc*i- of 
cliilciren retained in the* pilot sites.an inci’c*ase in atti*ndanc‘c*,and^aiiiis 
in lan^ia^(* and reading;* sc‘oix*s. 

Longitudinal n*sc*aivh from the Pei*ry Pn*school Study has 
followed a ^Toup of adults who pail icipati'd as disadvantaged chi ldix*n 
in the Fc'itv Projc*ct in the 1960s ('T^pdatc*d Study Finds," 1998). 
The* study found that 42L (4 the* maU*s who pailicipated in the 
prop'ani made $2,()0() oi* more pei* month at a^e 27 compai‘(*d to 
only iV ( of those in tin* control ^n‘oup who did not pailicipate in the* 
pi'oj^rani. ha^hty-foui* peix‘c*nt of the* femaU*s who had pail icipated 
in th(* pr(*scliool pro^'nim had compk‘t(*d hipfh school or higher 
c'ompared to only 'Arv < of' the* nonpailici pants. 

National Diffusion Network Programs 

Ht*j^un in U)74, the National Diffusion N(*t\\oi‘k is supportc*d 
hy the* C. S. l)(*partment of Kducation to promote* the* ti*ansfei‘of 
succe*ssful pm^mimsfrom tlu*de‘velopme*nt sit e*s to. se‘he)ols through- 
out the* country. Pro^i'ams liste*d hy the* National DiffiLsion 
Ne*t\\ork have* he*e*n appi'ove'd as “e*xe*mplar>' pmp*am.s“ afte*i‘ 
(le*monst rat inp; t he*i r (*ffe*e*t iveness at the oripinal (le*\ e*lopnient srte* 
and })rovinpthe propnun can nu*et the* e*elucational ne*e*ds ofot he*rs 
m similai‘circumstance*s(National Diffusion Ne‘twoi'k, 1994). The* 
follow! nppi-e)p]-ams, Karly Iivve*ntiem ofSchoeil Failuix*, and Re*ad- 
inp Re*cove*ry, ai‘e* NDN appmve*d propmms 
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Early Prevention of School Fa ilure (EPSF) . hM rly Pi 'vi vn t iou 
ofSch(x)l Failutv has demonstrated that (*flecti ve screening, conferenc- 
ing, and teaching strategies can prevent academic failure, Thnmgh a 
seiies of assessment processes, EPSF identifies even' child's develop- 
mental level in language, auditoiy, \isual, and motor skills and 

leaiTiingstyles. Studentswhoareidentifiedashavangadev'elopmental 

delay in one or more areas arc provided direct instruction foi appioxi- 
mately 15 U) 20 minuto each school day. Fifty-two developmenUilly 
sequenced l(*aming objectives fonn the basis for aligning teaching 
strategies and resources with the w^ay children leant, 

Tho project provides training and professional assisUmce to teach- 
ers U) develop their compeU‘nce in matching cuniculuni to levels of 
developm(*nt, Ti’aining for sch(X)l taims in implementing the project’s 
components includes! (ai scretMiing, (b) conferencing, c) educational 
fbllow-up. <d) parental involvement, and (e) evaluation. A computet 
program simplifies the confeiencing prcKvss to pro\ide teachers and 
parents with an individual student profile. In addition, the computer 
program groups children according to nc*eds so teachers can plan 
appropiiate instmction. 

Studies on th(‘ (ilectivenc'ss of EPSF indicate that the project has 

reached or surpassed exptvtat ions in all areas. High-iisk students have 

recorded gains()f 1,39 nu)nthst():t 12 m()nthsgi’()W'thf()r('ach month in 

thc‘ progi’am. An imporUmt finding is that gains made dining KindiT- 
gailcMi pcM'si steel into subsequent years. 

Reading Recovery, Roaclini^ Rcnnvty is a one-to-one intiMven- 
tion stratog]S’ designed to enablt* thi* lowest achievers to make acceler- 
ate*d and continuous progn’ess, to reduci* reading failure, and to devciop 
independent readi*rs. 'Hie goal is to biing the least able readers in fii st 
gi’ade to the average of their class. It is a sp(K.‘ially designed set of 
inten-entions designed by Maiie (May, a New Zealand child psycholo- 
gist who conducted the initial rt*searchand puttogethcM thepuKcduH's 
(Pinncil, 1990). 

Th(‘ progi'am includi's pi‘oeeduri*s for t(*aching children using 
recommended matiMials, a staff di‘velopnu‘nt progmm conducti'd by a 
s|K‘cially ti*ain(‘d U‘acher h'ader, and a si‘t of' administrative systems 
that work together to assure continued iiuality (Pinnell. 1990). The 
leaeluM* header pivpaivs through a yearlong course. 1 li‘ ( r she, in turn, 
conducts staff developnu'iit for the teach(*rs in the school. 
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A 1^4‘ading Rc'coNCMy toach('r develops lessons tailored to each 
cliild's needs and -spends dO minutes a day with eaeh student. This 
se.ssion complements the i-egulai- leading progi-am in the ela.ssnxim. 
Tc>chni(iues include diagnosing the child's specific weakne.s.ses. the 
reading of many short Ixioks to huild confidence, daily wiiting. the re- 
1 ending of faviiiite little biMik.s, and leaming to hcvir .sound.s in worcl.s 
hy uriting simple stories. Reading Hecoveiy focu.ses on providing 
opportunities fiir children to undei-stanc! the link iK'twccn reading and 
wnting and to disco\'er moaning’. 

Studios havo shown that fn*si ^Tado cliildron improvod ihoir 

roadjngandwritino’al)iliiyafleranavoraKoof 16.4wooks. Eighty- 

six porocMit of the ohildron roacht'd avorago lovols of achiovoment 
for thoir class in reading. Follow-up studies indicate that children 
relcxised from the program continued to makt‘|)rogi essand to read 
with the average of their class through second, third, and fourtli 
grades without additional help. 

Studic's from New Zealand and those* done* hy 'fhe Ohio State* 
^ nivei sity ( Pinnell. 1990) provide convincing evidence that Head- 
itig Ke'covery has both immediate and long-tei*ni effe*cts. The 
immediate eflects are substantial and consist'*!!! aci'oss liundi eds 
of studies conducte*d with diffen*nt cui’i*icular approachc*s. with 
teaclu*rs of varying hackgiounds and training, and with childi'en 
from diflerent socioe*conomic and e*thnicgi*oups. Although one*-( n- 
one* instructie)!! is e*X)!ensive*. disti icls would he* well acK ise*d to 
iiui'st in this e*ffecti\ e progi’am. 

Developing S<Kially Responsible Behavior 



( )iic consistent finding of the cfli'ctivc scIkmiIs rosc'arch was that a 

.safe and ordiM-ly. school climate is oiu'oft ho r(‘(|uiromcntsfi)rsucco.s.sful 

k'arning to take place. Students are ex|X'cted to Ix'have in .scK'ially 
re.sponsihle ways while they are in .scIkmiI. and chaos reigns in .schools 
where .students do not heha\'e. .-Mthough eveiy scIkm)! has cmlain 
expectations fiir behavior, mo.st .soIkmiIs fiiil to systt-matically tixich 
siK'ial and Ix-havioral skills to .students who come to .sehool from 
environnu-nts wlx-re such things an- not taught . ^■('t. .students need to 
learn and practici' tlx'.se behaviors just as thev learn and praetici' 
academic know ledge* and .skills. Hu.sine.ss(*.s arc* ha\ ing to tniin nc*w 
('inploy(*t*s such .social skills as |)unctuality and |K*r.son;d app(*araiu*(* 
lu*caus(* many stud(*nts do not Ic'arn thc*.*~(* in c*ith(*r tlu*ir home*.-- or 
.schools 1 1 luelskamp. lOOd i, 
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TIumx* is a si^mificant relationship between behavior in early 
grades a!iu later sucress in sch(X)l. P?‘edictions of“ academic acbit've- 
ment have been as reliable when using socioeniotional varial)lesas 
when using intellectual ability (Horn & Packard, 1985). In a 
longitudinal study oi inner-city school children, Spivack and 

Cianci( 1987 )i()uncl that behavior ratings in kindergarten through 

third gi-ade such as ‘Vlassrooni disturbance.*' ‘'disrespect-deli- 
ance," aiid “in‘ele\'ant responsiveness" were related to misconduct 
in theclassr(H)m at ages 14 and 15, school disciplinaiy measui’cs, and 
police contacts by age 17. Parker and AsheiM 1987) concluded that 
antisocial and aggi-essive behavior in the eaiiy gi-ades is a strong 
predictor of droppitig out in high school, perhaps because students 
who do not b(*have responsibly receive less oni'-on-one insti uction 
from teacht‘rs and are often rejected by p(‘ei‘s (Wentzel, 1991 ). 

Although most childnm learn cla.ssnH)m iiiU's and nonns quite 
(*a.silv. manv childrcMi li*om at-iisk situations have diflicultv under- 
standing what the' mles arc* and how to Ix'have apir*opnaU*ly. Lach 
child c*ntc*rs school with a set of social 1 behaviors, culturally dc*n\c*d 
c*x|X*ctations, and a syslc*m ol‘ communication .skills. With .some 
childivn. these hc*havioral charact(*ristics pi*ovidea “good fit with 
the* dc‘niandst)f‘ the* clas.snMbin, with others they do not (Ta\ lor, 1991 1. 

( )ft(‘n. childrc*n ha\a* problems meeting the behavior expectations 
of the .school because they have* learnc'd U) behave iind respond to 
authority dilferc*ntly in theii' homes (Wc*ntzel, 1991 ). 

Wynn il992) has |X)intc*d out that the* imdi.sciplinc'd .student is 
lacking one of the kc*y skills nec*ded foi‘ .scitiibg, focusing on. and 
achi(*\ing goafs. Ivstablishingadisciplinc'd (*nvironmc*nt and teaching 
childivn .sell-di.sciplinc* ivciuirc's c*xpanding our under.standing of the* 
cultures fnnn which these children conic*. The* goal of di.scipline is not 
lo control children iir “make th(*m behave*," but to encourage* them to 
think and c*.stabli.sh a projx*!* foundation of coui1c*.sy, pride, dignity, and 
code* of con duct. Wynncauti()nc*d.howc*vc*r, that tc*achc*i‘smust not vic*w 
cultural diflerc*nc’c*s as “di.sadvantage*.s. Di.scu.ssing Al ric‘an-Amc*nc‘an 
mal(*sin [lailicular, Wynn ix)intc*dout that tc*achc*rsand parc*nts nc*c*cl 
tound(r‘.stand the* c‘oncc*pt of“Situational Appmpinatc*nc*.ss.“ 

This conevpt underscores the idc*a that the "ii[)pm[)riatc*nc*.s.s“ of 
h(‘haviorrc*latC‘(ltosiin ivalwithinth(*lai*gc*r.socit*t\ should not displace* 
the* “appre)priatc*nc*.s.s" eif’ African-Ame*riean culture* as it i-eTiles to 
.survival wit bin thc*AI‘rie‘an-Ame*ricance)mmimity. While* cH*i1ain ways 
oftalking,dre*.ssing,and he*havingai*e*appre)priate* le)r.suc‘ce*.ss in .scheuil 
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and busint'ss, the ciillureof many black children s nci^hlK)rh(K)dsand 
tlu‘ir lx)nding in the Afncan-AnuMican community rcquii*e different 
lx‘hav'iors. Both fbmis of Ix^havioi* are "appropriate* in different 
situations. 



nuM-e isaceilainamount oftacit knowledge I hat is iKMlher taught 
nor made explicit by U'achei’s hut is nc^cessaiy for students to do well in 
the sch(K)l envii-oninent. This is knowledge that most childien leain at 
home, but that many pooi* children or children from different cultuial 
backgi’ounds may not have learned Ix^foie enU'ring school. Along with 
such things as talking quietly, shaiing uikingtums. and not fighting, 
toachei-s exjx'ct students to know how to allocate their tiuK' doing 
homewoi-k. how to prepare papcM^s, how to study foi* tests, and how' to 
talk ( 01 - not talk) to a teacher (Steinlx*rg. Okagaki. & Jackson. 1990). 
Students wbo.st* l)ehavioi’ is at odds with classixKim s(K*ial noirns off en 
develop pattei'i cs ofsclKX)! failure (Tayloi*. 199 1 ). Students who cannot 
meet the implicit expt*ctations of’teachei’soffen suffer year afferveai* of 
p(K)i* sch(K)l peifonnancx* without knowing exactly what is wrong. Kor 

t h is reason, t he developmentof’socially responsible behaviors should be 

as much a pai1 oftht* elenuMitaiy cuniculum as academic competence. 

(JiariKA' and (Javton » 1994). founders of tht‘ Noilheast Founda- 
tion fbi- Childi-en and publishers of Rcsponsiiv Classr(H>m, a 
newsletter for teachei’s. arg\u^ that the first six w(*eks of scIkk)! are 
critical to the success of students fbi- the entii’e v’ear. They beli(.‘ve that 
the fixusof instmction foi'the fii*st six weeks ofsch(M)l should lx‘on the 
social and ethical Ix'havioi* of children. classn)om managemt*nt. and 
buildinggroup cohesiveness and canng. Their "ix\sponsivecla.s.si*{K)nr 
list's respi'ctful and proactive* u ays to teach children expixlations foi* 
lx*havioi*and how to cart* for themselvt*s. otheis. and their matenals. In 
this type of classnKim. children develop tht* skills necessaiy tt) be 
intl(‘pt*ndent and nuitivated learners. Thegoals anclt*xpeclationsofa 
rt'sponsivt* classi'tKim fbi'tht* fii'st six wi*eks ofsch(M)l art* listed lx*low: 



1. Build a solid foundation of tmst and wai'iiith lx*twet*n the 
teacher and children and among the childix*n 

2. (Jivt* t‘hildr(*n many opjioilunities to mod(*l. role play, and 
pi'actice t*xpt*cU‘d Ix'haviors in ordei’ to bt* successful. 





/ //(•< //<■(• S/rnfi^’iVs /or / iliioiliii^ Stmlcnlf- in Siliintioii-, 



I’n^f V) 



• 1. Nui'tiirc niuU'M 011(1 oaoli (.'liilcl s soiiso ol Ih’Ioii^hi/; to a /iioiii). 
oClx'in/i' an impoilant (.'ontriluitof to the pToup. 

r.. Nuiluro oac'li child's ahiliti to cwiriso itulopondonco and 
responsibility in work, earn li)r inalorials. ;md care (()rothoi 

(i. Kxcitoandinot ivalochildron tolho potent iair-ol leai nin^in the 
classr(M)in c'livirontnent. 

A responsive cla.s.sriMnn involves children in the scx'iai iinxvs.-^es of 
the classroom in snch a way that they (del an ownei-ship and sen.se oC 
resjKinsihility for the miaiapement and ethicid behavior that is estab- 
lished. WhenclassixMnn nnaiapenient istaupht.childn'narepven the 
oppoilunity to take an active role in lindinp .solutions to behavior 
problems I ( 'harni;v & t'layton. H)91i. 

Non,ifraded Primeuy Schools 

In recent years, practitioners have been .searching lor alternatives 
to the choices ol'rctention in p ade or social promotion. 1 lie negative 
ellects of retention liavi- lieen documented by She()ard and Smith 

I U/spi.andarKumentsliirhoth.student.s'rioht.stoiiualityedncationand 

the .system's need liirnccoiintahility re.iect thetacticol social [iroinotion. 
A number ol'districts are resurrecting a practice triecl in the UtaDs 
continuous propre.ss. nonpraded primary .scIkmiIs. Nonprack-d levels 
and continuous propri'ss schools arc h.isecl on the philosophx tluit 

children developatclilVeiinp rates. Such.schoolsonerdexilileproupmps 

that encompa.ss a two- to (iiur-year ranpe in ape. allow mp movement 

between levelsaspupilsare ready toadvance..\nimpoi taut component 

of todav's implementation of the concept, however, is the u.se of 

(k-v(d(ipnienUdly aiipnipriati- strati'pii's whic-h allow yiiunp cliiklren to 

develop skills at theirown ptice '( hitierre/, & Slavin. Ulhlit 

One of the rationales for nonpraded primar.v schools is that 
students are allowed to spend as much time as they need, without 
the .stipina oCCailure and retention, to reach the level ol’ achieve- 
ment recpiired to advance. Intere.stinply. in one of the Cew studies 
undertaken on this topic. Mclvouphliii i IDTOi compared .students in 
praded and nonpraded primary pioprams in eipht New ^ork State 
"chiKil di.stricts and found that students in tic nonpraded schools 
propresM'd at the .same or .somewhat lii.ster rate than did tho.se in the 
praded .scIkmiIs. ( )ne hypothesis pre.seiited to explain this is that in a 

Hexihle. nonpraded propram.. student- whomiphtotherwiseliill behind 
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arc idcMitifu'd and ^i\ cn ihc assistance they need to catch up to theii* 
peeiv. The nonp aded pio^'am ofTei's a way to use time and resouices 
n loi-e flexibly to piovide the extia help students mi^dn need (Gutieirez 
& Sla\in. 1992). 



Parenting Programs and Parent Involvement 



Research consisUMilly finds that pai eiit in\‘ol\ enu*nt has a dii'ect. 
positive' efflvt on children's achie*\ement. Today's feivent call for 
paients to Ix'conu' moie iinoKed in their ehildix'ns educationi)oth at 
home and at sch(X)l is not new. F'or di ‘cades, federal pi'o^i'ams such as 
Head Stall, Follow Thiough, ('hapter OneTitle One, and Special 
Education ha\e mandated that parents be closely involved (Williams 
& StitUedia, 199rb. In addition, hundreds of sch(K)lsand thousandsof 
U*achei\saresuccessfldly 
in fi 'del ally funded pro^i anis. 



Many schexjls and teachers, however, have not made* si^iificant 
proj»ress in iX‘achinKoul to families. Whilf* some* parents aie infoixneM 
about seime thinj^s seime of the* time* by some teache*rs in some schexils, 
most fami lie's still feel "lucky" to lx* infbrnu‘d al)out or asked u» 
pailicipate in activitie*s with tlx'ir childre*n (Epstein, 1991). Often 
sch(K)lsandcommunitie*sdonot fully uiide‘rstandthepre)blenispare*nts 
encounte‘ 1 ' and tlie importance eif reachin^out to the'm in order to build 
the kind of relationships that en^ane pare*nts as true, aetive* pai1ne*rs 
eaii\- in tlieir childien s e*dueation (Williams & Saa\e*dra. 1992). 

Sch(K)ls and scIkkiI systems which are* sucex'ssf'ully iiwolviri”’ par- 
entslK*^^an by ies|)()ndinKt()lh(‘e|ualitie*s,ehai acteristics,and ne*edsof 
the* pare*nts in order to ove'icome the* banie'is which interfere with 
communication. The*se* banners include parents’ le*ve*l eif literacy: 
lano’ua|.re‘ prefern ‘d for reading’, listeninK^ s|x*akiiiK, and wntinK:daily 
comn lit mentsandre‘sponsibilitie*s that niay affect th(*tinie.(*ne*rg\\an(l 

atte'iition available to d(*vote to sch(K)l; and |)aix*nls' le*\el ofcomkirt in 
beeomin^^ in\ol\e'd in tlu'ir cliildix'n's education. 

An> pare*nt nia>‘ be' hard to re*ae h on (Kvasion, iheix'fbre* it is not 
possible* to desi^m a single* nu'tbod ( l e'ommunieal ion that will re*ae-h all 
l)arents e've*ry time*. 1 loweve*r. the* fbllowin*^ lips, from Push Uteraey 
Action Now of Washin^lon. IK', may lielp educators deselop Ix'tter 
writte'ii inf()rmation (or pmx*nts 1 1 )'Anpelo & Adler. I9!)l »: 

Kee'p sent(*nces shoi1. 

Kec[) para^Taidis shoii. 
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Pil^c 4 1 



Use easy words, 

Uict to the point. 

Wiite things in logical order. 

Be definite. 

Ik' direct. Spt'ak to each readc‘i\ 

- Use- the- active voice. Put the subject at the bef-inning of the 

sentence. 

Usc‘ pictures and sutiheads. 

F'or easy reading, use at least r2~})oint type. 

Know your audience. 

- Write ns you would Uilk, and write to c.vpre.ss— not im press. 

Wnte and rewiite. 

As impoiliint as communication is, it is iinpoiliint for parent 
involvement pro^’ams to move from act i\i ties that merely ftK’us on 
informing parents alxiut scIkkiI progi'ams to activities that offer parents 
oppoilunities for broader lcv('li^ of involvement. Head Stall has Ix'en 
especially successful in enlisting families as pailners in the education 
of' pre.sch(K)lers. Even Stall— a tyvo-gent‘rational i)rogi-am that links 
the education of u“dernchieving parents with the education of their 
children (ages I through 7^— has Ixcn implemented U) increase tht‘ 
literacy skills of parents so that their childrc'n can succeed in sch(x)l. 
'fhrough Even Stall, parents are helped U) improve the prosch(K)l 

activitiesoftheirchildrenandtounderstandtheiri-oleintheirchildrens 

education (Epstein, 1991). 

I'he Minnesota Depailment ofEducation’s Early ( 'hildhood Fam- 
ily Education Progi'am (ECFE) offers parents vanous involvement 
opixnlunities thnmgh cemtem based in housing projects, low-income 
apailinents, store fronts^ and elementaiy sch(X)ls. Each centei has a 
parent advisoiy Ixiard which is involved in decidingpix)gi*am content as 
wel 1 as fund-raisingst rategies. Ik'jadar parent gi'oup meetings include 
parent-guided discussions alxiut topics that range from educational 
concerns to nutrition, child and spouse abuse, chemical addictions,child 
develojanent, anddiscipHne. EC'FE also empf \v.-« parc*nts asclassnxnri 
and community aides ( Williams & Saavedra, 199.5 ). 

liAlN Makers at the Fienhc'rg-FisherElenx'ntaiySchcK)! in Miami 

H('ach, Florida, began as an initiative to integmU' services with sch(X)ls 
and to train i)aR‘nts in shaping and din'cting thc‘ provision of such 
sc‘i*\k'es. Small gi’oups of paixaits mc‘t to discuss the services they most 
nt'eded. As a result of'the interaction among thi‘se gi’oups, which aiv 

in a primarily Hispanicand heavily immigi’ant community, tbe pa rents 
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and staff established the Refeiral And Information Network (RAIN) 
prog]*am. Tl'u'ough RAIN Makei’s. parents now participate in sessions 

(minten'ie\vin^^tochniques.accessingc()nimunit\'resources,anddeve)- 
opin^M)utreach strategies (Williams & Saavedra. 1993). 



To lx* ready for sch(X)l. children must live in an (*n\ironnient whc*i*e 
language and behavior standar*ds pi'omote k*aiT)ing. Many children, 
howevei’. come from situations where parents do not read to them and 
sometimes do not (*ven talk to them. HIPPY (Homo Instnjction 
I’rogi’am for Preschool Youngsters) is a two-year program desigried to 
eniich the li\es of four- and five-year-old disadvantaged. presch(K)l 
children. It is a home, ba.sed progiam, developed on the pi*emise that 
parents are* the kc*y to thei r children ssuccc*ssful learning. Role-playing 
is u.sed to help parents with limited reading skills leam to leach their 
children. B\' hiinging KS sloiy lxK)ks into the home. HIPPY makes 
leading one* of many acli\'ities parents and children do togethe*r 
( Duckenfield, 1993). 

Pare*nls ai*e* lraine*d by a pai’apreife.ssional from the .same* commu- 
nity who also has a f()ur-ye*ar-e)ld in HIPPY. 3^hcparaprofessi()nal visits 
ihe* home eveiy other we*ek. Parents are required to work with their 
chi Id real for 15 minule*s a day. five days a week. 30 weeks in a war 
fbi* the two-war period. The* .se*cond year coincides with the child’s 
kindergarten year. Materials for the program are carefully de- 
signed to de*velop language, disenmination skills, and problemi .solv- 
ing. Twice each month the paivnts gathe*r for gi’oup mec*ting.s. Thew 
woi*k with the parapnifessionals to le*aiTi the next wc*eks les.son. aIi 
HIPPY piogi-ams in the United vSlates aiv affiliated with and rewive 
traininganel technical assistance* through HIPPY USA. 

HIPPY was developed in Isi'ae*! and is pre.se*ntly b(*ing imple*- 
nu*nle*d in moi*e* than se*venteen state's in the Unite^d Slate*s and in 
five other countries. The evidence suggests that the preigram is 
highly successful. Results from Israel indicate that HIPPY bene- 
fits di.sadvantaged children by improving academic achievement 
and adju.stmenl to schoeil, re*ducing the* incidence of retention in 
grade, and incre*asing the rate of .school completion. In one 
Arkansas disti*ict, le*sls admmisle*re*d before* the program began in 
the* (all of 1986 showx*el only 6^/ of the* childre*n who enler(*d the 
I II PPY program le*ste*dave*rag(*,anel none* tesle*d above*ave*rage*. In 
the* spring of 1988, 74* f of’ the childivn in the* .se*cond ye*ar of the* 
program te'sled average or above (Duckenfield. 1993). 
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Pofrc 4,3 



Avatico, a progi ani begun in 1973 in San Antonio, teaches 
parents the fundamentals of oanng foi’ theii' children— child gi’owth 
and development, health, nutrition, cleanline.ss, and patience. It also 
develops self-esteem, helping poor women to achieve theii- dieams. 
Women are encouraged to complete the rc'quirements for high school 
gi'aduation and to seek additional edueation. Sixty peicent of the 
mothers who stai-tod the progi-am went on to complete the require- 
ments for a GED (“Avai 19i>4 1, 

A\-ance opt'rates 46 centers in San AnUinio, Houston, and the Rio 
Grande Valley, primanly for Mexican-American families, but increas- 
ingly. also seiving Afriean-Amencan families. IVpically. the mothei-s 
meet for three-hour sessions at cenU'rs in housing projects or schools. 
Young children attend with their mothers. Parents are taught how to 
read to their children and how to make toys to play with their children. 
For parents who were never played eGth when they were children, 
learning how to play with their own children has ptisitive results. In 
addition, working in a group with other women reduces the isolation 
and provides oppoitunit ies to get to know neighbor, discuss pn^blems. 
and develop a sense of community. Mothei-s with limited English 
profieiencv arc' taught English-as-a-Second-Ijanguage. The couist 
lasts from Septemlx.‘r to May and ends with a formal gi-aduation 
ceremony for mothers and children. Fathei’s ai-e encoui-aged to 
paiticipate in special meetings held in the evenings. 

One father of eleven children was stud\-ing for the GEl) and .said 
he hoped to make it tocollegi'. An Avance centei' manager i-cx-alled that 
sixtcH-'ii years ago she was a client of the centei’. She studied for and 
i-ecei\’ed her high schfKil diploma and then went on to college, majoiing 
in child development. “Avance told me to dream," she said, “and 
evei-ything I dreamc'd fin- came tme for me and my children. 

Linking Social Services and the Schools 

Many ci-ueial influences on the education of at-nsk children are 
outside the sch( Hit’s orbit. ScIkhiIs alone cannot handk.' the piublemsof 
.studiMitswhocomefrom at-risk circumstances. The eflects of economic 
hard.ship. frequent .scIkhiI transfei-s, low parental involvement, nutn- 
tion and health, problems, ami the lack of fit Ix-twi'cn many low-income 

familiesandthesclKHilsmean that "thedaily St ruggleforsun-ival takes 
precedi'neeoveraltothereoneenis"iStaughter& Epps. 1937). To make 

a real difference in the lives (,f children with multiple needs and 
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dysfunctional families, educalon^ must fonn an alliance v\ith commu- 
nity and social semcc agencies. Comprehensiv^e, family-based pro- 
gi'ams that attend to children s scx’ial, physical, andemotional develop- 
ment over time arc essential to ensure proper cognitive development 
(Rc\vnolds, 1992). 



Children and families at risk have a vaiiety of immediate health, 
educatioTi, and s(xnal senice needs that no single ageiicy can address 
effcx^tively. Case management is a stintcgy that cuts across several 
humaii sennee systems to ensuie clieiits ]xx:eive the seivices, treat- 
ment, caie, and opportunities available to them. TIktc arc a number 
of different approaches which use a case maiiagement stintegy such as 
school-based integmted sendees, sch<x)l-linked seivices, and" full-ser- 
\nce sch(X)ls (Smith, 1995). 



Progmms that successfully link education, health, and human 
stM-xices tend U) have some of the following characteiistics: ( a ) compie- 
hensive menu of sendees, (b) shared goveniance, (c) collaborative 
funding, and (d) organizational inodels that rcflix:t the needs of the 
communities they seive ( McLaughlin & Smrekar, 1989; Schoir, 1989). 
Some schools have Ixx’ome hubs foi’intt'gi'ated s<K'i a 1 sei’X’icos, including 
health care, child caiv, children's protective semces, juvenile justice 
counseling, and parenteducation. WTiileg]*oupinganumlx?rofsei’\ices 
in OIK' place' makes it easier to use all of them, sch<K)ls may not alwavs 
lx.' as aporopnate a hub in .some insUincos as child caiv centers, 
churchev., or other institutions (Kirst, 1991 ). 

( ommon qualities of programs that successfully coordinate .ser- 
vices among education, .social .seivices, and health are (Schoir, 1989): 

• They .st'ck to meet the needs ofa chi Id through comprehensive 
.seivice deliveiy. 

• They treat a child as a memk'r ofa family, and the family as 
a mt'mlx'r ofa community .so that a family unit, rather than a 
gi*()up of individuals, is .seived. 

• They giv(,' pi'ogi^am sUiff'the time, training, and skills to build 
su.sUiined, tni.sting ix'lation.ships with children, familie.s, and 
communities. 



Tlu' flexil)ility nec(*s.saiy to deliver comprehensive* .seivices is often 
limit(‘d by jxilicic's that regulate the governanceand funding of .scIkxiIs 
and other agencic's, ("n*ating such flexibility demands meehani.sms 
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Pii^c 4.1 



thatspan political and organizationaU>oundaries(Sch()iT, 1989). Suuc 

go\'ommt‘ni has a major role in funding local planning and in pt ovading 
Htatl-up capital for integrated effoils. Suite juiisdictions should lx? 
meigt'd and new sUate mechanismsaeated for goveminghealth sen'ices. 
s(x:ial sen’icCK.Jui'enile justice, education, and other ateas. For I'xample, 
California has passed’ a hill creating a State Interagency Children’s 
S^'t^^ces Coordinating Board composed of a director ( whom the gover- 
nor appoints), the chief state sch(x>l ofiicer. the attorney general, the 
secretin' of health and welfare, and the dirc'cUirs of .social sendees, the 
youth authoi-ity. and the depailments of mental health, alcohol and 
dnigs. and criminal justice. The legislation encourages counties Uicieate 
inUa-<igenc\' councils to ax)i-dinaU> childion’s sendees ( Kirst, 19f)l ). 

Fol lowing the 1 989 Kentucky Suprei ne Court tail i n g t hat declared 
the Kentucky sch(x>l system unconstitutional, the Kentucky legisla- 
ture passed the Education Kefix-m Act. One of the major strategnes of 
the act is to "remove impediments to l(>arning." To that end. family 

ResourceandYouthSendceCentershavelxonfundedtoenahleschixjls 

to link students and theii- families to s(X‘ial and health service agencies 

and other community R'.soiuxos(“Huildii.ga.senseofLX>mmunity. 1992). 



A university-hased case management progi'am is housed at 
the ('enter for the Study and Teaching of At-Risk Students )('- 
STARS) (Smith, 199,")). C-STARS channels the interdisciplinary 
training, research, and technical assistance resources of the Col- 
leges of Education of the Lhiiversity of Washington and Washing- 
ton State University in support ofK-12 schools. The Center links 
schools with healtii and social service agencies and assists in 
coordinating their respective services to students at risk of drop- 
ping out of school and their families. C-STARS has sponsored 
demonstration projects in Idaho, Alaska, and throughout W ash- 
inj^ton slato. 



P\)i* ihc' past ei^hl yoai's, ('-STARS has hcvn (lc*vc*lnpin^^ 
demenst rating, and evaluating a set of guideliiK-s foi' schexd-hai^ed 
interprofessional case management. Interventions ai'edesigned to 
maximize opportunities for students at risk and their families to 
ri'eeive a variety of human services in a supporti\e, I'Hicierit. and 
coordinated manner through a "school-based" (on-site) (>r "school- 
linked" (olf-site) .si'tting, or a combination ol both 'Smith, 199o). 

These g\iidelines identify seven functions that oix-rate \mder 
the supo'vision of a case manager working with a team of educa- 
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tors, social workers, and health service professionals in partner- 
ship with tlie families of students referred to the case management 
team. The seven functions are ( 1 ) a.s.se.ssment. (2) development of 
a coordinated and integrated service plan. (3) broken ngofeommu- 
nity services via community .service netwoi'king. (4 ) sendee imple- 
mentation and coordination. (5i advocacy. (G) monitoring and 
evaluation, and (7) mentoring (Smith. 19951. 

Tvpically. communities initiating a case managenu'iit ap- 
proach identify an existing staff member to serve as the team 
leader or “case manager.” In some communities, this individual is 
hired by the .school district to serve this rok>. Existing school 
pc'i sonnc'I who assume new case managei’ roles are most frequent- 
ly school counselors and school nur.ses. In some of the demonsti-a- 
tion school-communities, social workers and health service profes- 
sionals have been located in schools to serve on ca.se management 
teams with educators (Smith. 1995). 

(\)llalx)rative paitni'i-ships are springing up across the countiy 

which link home. sch(K)l, and community partners to iK'tter address the 

complex nevds of at-risk children and their families. The partnerships 
fix us on parenUs and include' sc1kk)1 staff, health/liuman sercdcc* agc'ii- 
cies. busines.ses. chuirhes, and other oiganizations which work intc'r- 
depc'iidently to plan, implemc'iit. monitor, and assess comprehensive* 
.ser\'ices to students and their families (Williams & Saavedra. 1993). 

nieSc'b(K)lsof the Futui-e in Houston. Texa.s.modeledaflei- James 

Comei-'s New 1 laven ScIkkjIs 1 Vojc'ct. isa progTam that pi-omotesactive 
iiuoKement of parc'nts and community leadc'i's in dc'teiTiiining and 
delivering lu'alth and social .setwices to at-risk children. The progmam 
is housed at a middle sch(K)l which is in partnership with two elemen- 
taiy sch(K)ls that fi-c'd into it to .seive as neighborh(K)d centers for the 

community. Parentssem'asi-esourcesf()i-the.sch(X)landareadvocatc's 
foi’ the large numlx'i’ofmonolingmal Spanish-s[X'aking families in the 
nt'ighboi h(K)d. fhe progi'am sgoal i.s to impn)\'c* outcome's bv matching 
ix'se)urces and setvices with student and fiimily ncH.'ds, and Ix'cause the* 
fix'us is on the* family, paix'nts tike* moiv aelive toles in working with 

sch(K)l and ce)mmunityse'rvice'de'live'i-ei-s( Williams & Saavedra. 1993). 
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Chapter Four 
Mediation Strategies 



;\/cY/m//o;nsthcpr(K.-(‘ss()l'c‘nsunngthat all students acquiix-— the 

lu-st time around— the skills the\’ need to function eflw'tixely both in 
sch(K)l and in the world outside of school. In other words, mediation 
ensures that iviiwdiatimi will not lx> mx'essaiT. This is accomplished 
by establisbing hospitable educational environments in which 
students feel supported and cared Tor, where failure is seen as just 
one step on the road to learning, and where the needs of the 
students govern decisions made, not just at the classroom level, but 
also at the school and district level. Figure 5 lists the mediation 
stralej^i(.‘s discussed in lliis chapter. 



Figure 5: Mediation Strategies 



MEDIATION 

The Bruin and Laarnin^ 
Styles 
Multiple h)telli^K*nces 
Authentic Learnin^^ St^ateJ^ie^ 
Aut Went ic As.s('ssme!U 
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Preparation for Work 



( Recovery'' 
Jnterventioi^ 
Mediation 
Prevention 
Restructuring 
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Creating Learner-Centered Schools 

Dai ling-Hanimond ( 1994) assoilod that schixils nc(*d to f(K*us on 
loaincis iK‘c‘ds, reach every sludenl, look at leai’ning more holis- 
tically, and be more flexible about learningstyles. She suggested 
this can be done by creating leai’nei-cenlered schools oiganized to 
build on vv hat is known about teaching, Ic'ai’ning, cuiTiculuni, and 
human development . 

Mediation strategies are those that ensui-e a leai-ner-centered 
enviionment in the school. In loarner'Centered scnools, authentic 
work is the foundation of instruction. Cui’iosity, creati\'ity, and 
higherorder thinking are stimulated by relevant, authentic learn- 
ing tasks ofoptimal difficulty and novelty foi* each student (Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 199;ii. Students, especially those 
fiom at-risk envii*onments, floui’ish with instructional sti’af<‘gies 
that engage them in leaiming— that involve lemming by doing, 
active applications of facts and skills, and woi*king with other 
students. 

Engagement 



The concept ofengagement describes an individuafs willing- 
ness to invest personal resouires such as talent, energy, enthusi- 
asm, time. 01 * effort in an activity oi* relationship. Individuals 
invest theii* pei*sonal i*esources in activities that they pei*ceive as 
having value and meaning; as possible options for them: and as 
preserving or enhancing th(‘ir self-concept. 



Engagement in leaiming is facilitated when the student is 
pursuing personally meaningful goals and wlum th<‘ learning is 
activi‘, volitional, and internally mediated (AmiM'ican Psychologi- 
cal A.ssociat ion, 199, ‘]). Motivation is a matter of‘choice. Students 
who appear '*lazy"or ‘•unmotivated" in one situation often exhibit 
energy and enthusiasm ( motivation ) in anot hvv situation ( Maehr, 
19(S4). In such cases, the question is. What is it about the setting 
that eithei elicits or suppi’ess(*s the desii’e to invest personal 
1 ‘ffoit.'^ lndi\'idual motivation and wall to U*arn arc* .strongly 
affected by conditionsexternal to flu* individual. If the primary 
conditions r(‘Cjui!*(*d foi* intrin.sic mot i vat ion and s(*lf-rc*gulat ion 
of lc‘ai ning arc* not prc*sent, schools will actually wo!‘k cigdinst 
helping hairnc'rs. In learner-centered schools, tcmchers act as 
facilitators of learning and create* the conditions that motivate* 
student engagement. 
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Teachers as Facilitators of Learning 

I jOi"u*nor*cc*nlc*ri*cl scliools IciicHcrs iis ( uci 1 il uloi of lotU n* 

ing. 'IVachcM-s provide students with aetive lenrninf{emii-onments 

and experiences whieli are relevant to life outside the classroom. 
The teacher as the facilitator oflearning is responsible for prov- 
idin}4 students with schoolwork that has the following qualities 
iSchlechty. 1990): 



1 Students can do what thiw ai’e expected to do. 

2. Students aiv nn)ti\ ated to do what is expected by the nature 
of the assif^ned work. 

;l. Students jx'rsist with the task wIkmi the>’ do not meet with 
immediate success, 

4, Students find sufficient satisfiiction in the work or in the 
consequences of doinjt the wor!'. that the\ aie motiNiited to 
pumue similar work in the future. 

0 . Th(‘ cumulati\e ('fU'ct is that students k'ani things that au* 
\-alued by six'iety at larp;e. by the community. b\- parents, by 
teachers, and by the students. 

'file basic assumption underlyintt Schlechty s vision of teach(>r as 
facilitatorof learning is that studentsare the workers in theclassriKim. 
and teachers as managers of that work j)ro\ide students with the raw 
matenalsoflearning. dust as production work(>rs cannot produce Rolls 
Royces with Hundai pails, students must 1 k> gi\'en high-quality raw 

materialsiftheyareexpectedtoproduceliigh-(]ualitywork. Inaddition. 

the conditions under \vhich students are expected to work should lx* 
conducive to high-quality work. The fact that approximately 20' 1 ofbur 
students are capable of turning shoddy raw niatenals into fairly high- 
t|iuility work should not mask the fact that SO' < of our students sti ugg'k* 
to pnxiuce much jxHirer work. The truth is that the families of the 20 < 
are providing much of the raw matenal not a\ ailable in the scIxkiIs. 



How can teachers become facilitators of learning? How can 

they provide the kind of high-iiuality work advocated by Schlechty 
in ordi'i- to engage students? An important first ste]) is basing 
instructional stnitegies and curricular designs on research on 
how the brain works. 
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The Brain and Learning 

lo understand why so many of' our cunicular and instructional 
sti’atc“j^ncs fail to rc^ach students with diffci'ont modes of' learning*, it is 
necessaiy toundei-stand howthebrain functions. Aveiydearandeasv- 
to-read explanation can 1 k‘ found in the Ass(Kiation (brSupenision and 
(\iniculuin Development <AS("D> publication, Makin^sr (\}fumii()ns: 
Teaching and the Human Brain, by Renate Nummela Caine and 
(kH)f{rey Caint* ( 1991 

According to the ( nines, the brain controls all of'human physiolo- 
gical, psych()I()jdcal, find (Tjpiiti veaeti\ityaiid has an unlim ik'd capacity 

for li'aming. lit'searchei's ha\'e accumulated a substantial amount of 
data indicating that the brain will grow physiologically if' stimulated 
thi'ough interaction wit h theenvii'iinment.llie physical stirictureofthe 
hi’ain actually changesas the result of'expcaii'iice. ^K'evidenceforsuch 

changes suppoits many of' the hypotheses about the eflkls of' the 
environment on the \'oungand theeldcM'ly, the effects of.sex differences, 
and the effects of nutiitional and psychological depiivation, abu.se, 
iso If it ion, and overcrowding. 

Amongth(*mo(U‘lsused toexplain how the brfiin works, the(aines 
offbr one by Pfuil Maclx‘fin, the ‘‘tiiune brain thcKiiy." MacU^an ( 197 cS ) 
identified thn*elayei'S()f't he brain which were estal)lished successively 
in ivsponse to changing environmi*ntal needs — the reptilian sy.stem or 
K-C ompl(‘x, the limbic. system, and th(' n(*(K*oilex. Kiich has a I'eparate 
function, but all thivi' hiyei’s interact. 

The ivptilian brain (or R-complex), the first layer to dtwelop, 
ccmsistslfirgelyofthebniin.stem. 1 1. s pu r|:H j.se i s cl ( xst'Iy related U) actual 
physical survivfil find overall nmintenance of the body. Digestion, 
ivproduction. circuhition, brefithing, find tlie execution of'the “fight or 
flight’* ix‘S|X)n.se in stress fux' all prinifinly l(K*fiU‘d in this .sy.stt‘m. The 
ovt‘iriding chfiixicteiistics of R-complex k'hfu'ioi-s arc* that they fire* 
fiutonifitic,hfivea ntufili.sticcgiality, find <ire highly rc‘sistfintt()changc\ 

1 he* limbic“systc*m. the* sc*cond lfiyc‘r tod(*v(*lop, hou.st*s the piimaiy 
centers of emotion. It includes the* amygdaki. which isini|X)ilant to the 
ass(K“ifition of’c'Vi'nt.s w ith (*mot ion. find the hi})})(K‘ampu.s, which isthi* 
c*i*iticfil pfiil of th(*hrfiin dt*filing w ith locfileand contextual memo!’i(*s. 
H(*cfui.se the limbic sy.sU*m is Cfi})fihli* of'conibining mc*.s.sfigt*s from our 
inner find ouU*r e*x|x*ne*nc(*s, it se^ives to inhibit the R-comple*\ find its 
pr(*fere*nc(* for ntuali.stic, hfihitufil wfiys of re*s}X)iidi ng. 
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Tho neocorlex, the last layer to develop, constitutes five-sixths 
of the human brain. It is the outer portion of the brain which is 
approximately the size of a newspaper pa^te crumpled togethei. 
The neocortex makes language, including .speech and writing, 
possible. In that sense, it is different from the other two “brains." 
Mueh of the processing of sensory data occurs in the neocortex. It 
renders logical and formal operational thinking possible and 
allows us to plan for the future. Its capacities are at the heart of 
science and art. 

All three layei’s of the brain interact — concepts, emotions, and 
behaviors are not separate: they inOuenee and shape each other, 
flmotions give a sense of reality to what we do and think and are 
to learning. Memory is impossible without emotion of 
some kind: emotion energizes memory. To teach someone any 
subject adequately, the subject must be embedded in all the 
elements that give it meaning, and there must be a way for 
individuals to relate to the subject in terms of what is pei-sonally 
important to them. When we ignore the emotional components of 
any subject we teach, we actually reduce meaning. 

Downshifting 

It is impoitant to under.stand the functions ofthe.se three lay ers of 
the bi-ain in order to undei-sUmd student leaining. Evidence fi'om 
different fields stn>ngly sugg(‘sts that some types of learning are 
positively affected by relaxation and challenge but inhibited by ix'r- 
ceived threat. Foi- example, pt'rceptual psychologists have long betui 
aware ofthe"naiTowing of the perceptual field." which (X'curs when mi 
individual jx-rceives an expedience as threatening. Ix-slie Hart ( 198.Ii 
called such (x.*rceptual naiTovving “downshifting. 

“Downshifting" occurs, in terms of the triune brain, because 
threat causes the brain to literally shift down from the neocortex 
into the older, mon' automatic limbic system and reptilian com- 
plex. Students are less able to access all that they know or to see 
what is really “there," The ability to take into consideration .subtle 
environmi-ntal and internal eues is reduced. When downshifted, 
students seem less ablc> to engage in eomplex intellectual task.s— 
those ri'i)niring creativity and the ability to ('iigage in open-endcxl 
thinking and c)uestiuning. Indei'd, much behavior and thinking 
become phobic in the sense that stimuli perceived as threatening 
trigger instant, potentially inappropriate, and usually exaggerat- 
ed responses. 
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WTiat is a threat? A thj’oal is anything that suggc'sts inipc'ncling 
danger or tnggers a sense of helplessness and will vaiy from person to 
|)ci’son. In pi’actice, many of the demands schools impose on students, 
ranging li’om placing unreasonable time limits on leaming and re- 
straints on indi\'i dual thinking, to excessive competition and motivation 

by mt‘ans of shame and guilt, will cause all but the most resilient 
students to downshift. In fact, the Caines suggest that most ,schools 
maintain most students in a downshifted state most of'the time, which 
prevenUs them fi’om engaging in the complex leai’ning that educaUirs 
supposedly wish to encourage. 

Downshifting appears to affect many higher-order cognitiw 
functions of the brain and prevents students from learning and 
gencM-ating solutions for new problems, it also appears to reduce 
students' ability to see the interconnectedne.ss or interrelation- 
ships required by thematic or ec(^ logical thought processes. The 
mort' threatened and h (dpi ess students feel, the more likelv they 
are to display behavior characterized as "reptilian." Studcmls 
might have trouble* gi'asping, or be unw’illing to explore. pattc*rns 
that conflict with what they already know, that ivquire them to 
think in totally ne*w and the*refore potentially thr<*atening wavs, 
that invoke the delay of gratification, and restrict the implemen- 
tation of ntualisticbeha\'i())'sthatcurre*ntly give their lives meaning. 

Taxon and SpatiallLA)cale Memory 

Research confirms that the* brain has an infinite capacity to 
make connections, that multiple, complex, and concrete experien- 
ce's are essential for meaningful learning. Kvery e*xperience is 
incorporated into the brain, which links what is lx*ing learned from 
a current e\*ent to the* k*arner's past knowledge. 

When we e'ompare* ine*niori/ing a list of words with ivcalling 
facts about ournu*al last night, we notice a fundamental difference 
hetwee*n the two tasks. Recalling the list will usually I'eeiuii’e* 
repc*tition and some* concc*rte*d effort at memo.*'izing. 1'he second 
task, rt'calling dinne*r, on the other hand, is easy, 'fhe point being: 
thc*re* are differe*tit ways of eU*aling with Jiew information. Kduca- 
t ion that fbeusi*son me*inoi'i/ation disrc*gards the immense "nalm*al 
memory" that everyone has for the events of life. The key to 
enhancing k*arning is to find out how to have* the two proces‘<e‘s 
working toge*th(*r most e*ffi*ctive*l\'. 

5 a 
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Mc'iiionzing isolalod facts or lists is hasc>d on a taxon memory 
system. Such sysu^ms c()nsist of items that do not dcjx'nd on a specific 
physical context, 'fhey include proUityjxs or categones that repre.sent 
a genenc iU*m, such as hird or house' or dog; the' contents of catc'gone's, 
such as type's of tiws and cam; and nmtine.s and pi-ocedures. such as 

drieing. 'ITie most pe'i'casivechamctensticofthesesysteinsis that taxon 

memorit's must be rc'hearsed. Taxon learningis linked toextrinsic 
motivation and is powerfully motivatc'd by e'Xtc'rnal rc'ward and 
punishment. Applying what hashc'cn learned in new and comple'x 
contexts is not automatic. Transfer of knowledge stored in Uixon 
svste'ins ehx's not (X'cur easily. Items in taxon systems are' rclatiec'ly 
isolate'cl and are not initially meaningful. 

.A.sc'cond type of memor>’ isasscx'iatc'd with kxations and inte'i’con- 
ne'cted evenfs— the spatial/locjde memoiy system. Eeeiylhing 
that happc'iis to us hapjxms in sj>ace. 1 he' brain is constantly ci e'ating 
and testing spatial maps that provide infonnation about ouvsuiTound- 
ings. It automatically fiiniis long-temi memones of events and places 
without any delilx'rate' attempt to memori'/.e them. Its capacity is 
virtually unlimited. 

I zK'ale' memonc's c'xist in r('lationship to where' we are' in space'. <is 
well as whiit we an' doing. Then'isalwaysacomple'xse'tofi-elationships 

among edl the'se' ite*ms. Initial meips te*nd to fe)nn ex'iy ejuicklv We' 
updiite'oui' maps on acont inuousbiisis. M;ip fonn;ition is motie atc'd n\ 
novc'lty. curiosity, and exixxtation. The dominant motivation is 

intrin.sic. We se-e-k to makesenseof what happens in our world. Izx-ile 

or spatial me'inoiy is c'nhancc'd through sensoiy eicuity e'nhanced 
awarenc'ss of smell, tiiste. touch, sound, and so on. Although maps feir 
spe'cific places are rehitively instemt. some large, intricate maps may 
take' a considertcble* eunount of time* to lx* fortne*d. Ihe.'\ <ue* the* 
consequences of many c'xjx'riences that only gi'aclually come togethc'r. 

Meaninff for Educators 

Invc'stigations into the ways (X'ople Iciun hae e led many cogiiitive* 
n'.searchei-stoaclopta"constmctivi.rt paradigm." Thisparadigmi views 
hum;m lie'ings as “constrtictors of me'iining." Me'iining is constiiicte'd 
through sedal interaction, is defined through the lens of one's culture, 
and is linked to past exix'rience in an attempt to make sen.'^e out of in'W 
infonnation (Caine Caine. U)bl; Nicoloixiulou. 199.'k Kesnick & 
Klopfer. 19891. Constrtictions are exten.-'ively shared through the 
development of cultural nonns and values. Individuals are six'iali/.e'd 
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lo tK'have in certain ways, lo hold certain values and beliefs, and to 
operate according lo certain paradigms. 



The assumptions, perspectives, and insights that individuals 
derive from their experiences in their home and com muni tv 
cultures are used as screens lo view and inlei*pi*el the knowledge 
and experiences that they encounter in school and within the 
larger society (Banks. 1993). Individuals link new information 
with existing knowledge in uniquely meaningful wax s. Personal 
bc'liefs, thoughts, and understandings resulting from prioi* learn- 
ing and interpretations become the individual’s basis foi* 
constructing reality and interpreting life expeiiences (Amei’ican 
Psychological Association. 1993). 

Students’ constructions ofrealily and Iheii- ability lo deal with 

and instantly remember daily life experiences and lo seai’ch foi* 
meaning in those exp(M‘iences is ignored by educaloi’s who believe 
ihcit for learning lo take place, students must memorize isolated 
facts and repeatedly pi’aclice :.pecific skills. In too many schools, 
literature, mathematics, history, and science* are pu'senlc'd as 
separatedisciplines; readingand writingare taught divoired from 
meaning and purpo.se; and what happens in the classroom is 
unrelated lo the life of the learner. 

Instruction and curriculum should be based on students’ 
ability to construct meaning according to th(‘ brain s rules for 
learning. Designing active*, authentic learning requires orehes- 
tratinglifolike.enriching. and appropriate experiences for l(*nrn ers. 
I he primary task of educators is to expand the quantity and 
epialily e>f wav sin which a leai'ner is exposed to content and context 
by presenting the various di.sciplines so they relate to each other 
and share* common information that the brain can receignize* and 
organize. It is in the recognition and useofthe powerofourspatial/ 
locale memory— placing information in context— in ce)nstructing 
nu*aningthat we*he*gin to v ide*rstand lhe*comple*x foi*msofin.slruc- 
tion that are* ne*e*de*d lo upgrade education. 

M(*diation slrategi(*s base*d on n .search on how lh(* hi-ain 
works will enhance* stude*nt.s' (*ngag(*ment in l(*nrning. Tin* next 
se*e*tions will discuss tin* following eff(*('tive* mediation strat(*gi(*s: 
(a) learning styles, (b) multiph* inl(*lligences, (c) authe*ntic l(*arn- 
ing. (d) auth(*ntic as.s(*ssme*nl, (e) t(*chnoIogy, and (f) preparing 
students for iIk* workplace. 



O 
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Learning Styles 

•‘All studcnls ran Irani. All ntmlrnt.'< learn in dilfrivnl urn's ' i AASA. 
1991, p. li. 

Altontion to students’ learning styles is essential for ensuring 

that all students are included in the learning process and have the 
support to master challenging academic work. Educators often 
pay lip service to diversity in learning, but when it comes to district 
regulationsor classroom practices, they igriorc it. Curriculum and 
textbooks are selected as ifevery student learned in the same way. 
classes are scheduled with littk? I'egard fiir the time of day when 
student.s function lx.‘st, and classi’ooms are de.signed foi dii ect teaching 
with little room for vaiiation. I'eachei’s and schix>l administiatois 
often argue that it is impractical to take students’ personalities, 
cultural backgrounds, or learning styles into consideration when 
planning instruction. When all students are expected to flouiish 
within the hgid confines of ti'aditional ciassnxims, howe\'er, a quai tei 
of’our student population “falls through the cracks ( AASA, 1991 '. 

Models of Learning Styles 

DifTerent people of’ten react in different ways to the same 
situation whether that situation is getting caught in a traffic jam. 
having to wait in line, or learning that someone loved is dying. 
These different reactions reflect characteristic ways of perceiving 
the world, processing and organizing the information received, 
expressing emotions, and behaving. Learning styles have to do 
wiih how individuals acquire information, how they oi ganize it in 
their minds to make sense of it. and how they use it in their daily 
lives. Regardless of whether this is thi' ri'sult ofhrain differences, 
intellectual differences, cultural diffei'ences. or psychological dif- 
ferences. there are a number of approaches to identifying and 
applying the concepts of learning styles. 

Perceptual Differences: One approach is to enhance pei-sonal 
awareness and provide t(x)ls f(>r undersUuiding what kinds of diflei en- 
cc's might exist within any group of indiciduals. Ihe (avgoiv Style 
Delineator, fiir example, is dc'signed as a self-analysis t<X)l (Ctiegoic. 
U),S2). It is ha.sed on the tlieorv’ that the human mind mediates 
interaction with the environment through ix'iceptual and ordering 
abilities. Perceptual ability is the means through which individuals 
receive infomiation, and \ aries on the cjualities of abstractness and 
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••connvtoncss." Ordoiin^ abiliU’ is llio way in which individuals 
airangc. systematize?, refbronce, ai id disjxiso of'infhrmation. and vaiios 
on the qualities of “sequence" and “randomness " The Mycrs-Brii^ifs 
lypt’ Ifidicntor and the Keirscy Tenipcrutncnt Sorter aw also examples 
of this type of approach. 

4MAT System: A sTOmd approach l(K)ks at leamint,^ style theoiy 
as a means for divei'sifyin^^ cuniculum and instaiction rather than a 
t(K)l foridentifNingincliviclualcharactenstics. Fi^aire6lxjlowillust?*ates 

thefbui-quadrantni(KlelBeimiceMe(:aithyil99())devel()pedcalledthe 

4M AT System. "Hie 4MAT System is an ei^ht-sU'p cycle of instruct ion . 

t()helpteachers()rKanizetheirteachinKbase(l()ndifR*!-(*n-cesintheway 

stud(‘nts l(*aiTi. Hasc*d on thcoiies of’ Kolb, dun^-. Pia^^et. Rico, and 
others, the 4MAT System has two major premi.ses: fa) people have 
major learning’ style's and hc'mispheric pnicessi n^ preferences, and f I) ) 
a systematic instructional framc'work which teaches to th(*se pr(*fer(*n- 
tc‘s t<m impiove learning, flu* pr('lerc*nces are based on how people 
|X'rcc‘ive and how they pr(x:ess infinTnation. 



t igure (>: Eight-Step 4MAT System of Instruction 
Sensinjy/Feeling 

S. Apply to mor( 



compk'x ex[K*rienc(*s 
7. Analyze/synthesizc 
for relevance 
usc'flilness 



c , 

*c 

Q 



(i [^'isonal, practical 
application 
f). Practice' using 
conci'pts and skills 




. r'reaU* an experi- 
ence 

2. Analyze poi’sonal 
meaning of’ 
expeiience 



5 

tu 



3 

00 



"J'hinking 



d. ronce'ptiial 
unde'i'.standing. 
make conne'ctions 
4. Dc'velop concepts 
and skills 



Ix'aiTiingStylesModel: Athirdappi'oachisdiagnostic/prescrip- 
tive, based on ide'utifyingindividual l('aming style's and matching the' 

physical e'nvironnu'iUand instmctie>nals(rat('gie-s, as much as jx)ssil)le', 

tei theise' style's, 'rhe Ix'aming Style's Model useel by Dunn and Dunn 
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and Cartx) is an (‘xainpU* oi’tliis third approach, SuppoiU'd by tho 
i-esulls of more than 20 r(‘st*arch studios, KiU\ Dunn, diroclor of the 
(Vnter for the Study ul' Ix'a.rninp and T(‘achinj< Styles at St. Johns 
University in Jamaica Ncs" York, Kt'uiu'th Dunn, professor at Queens 
College, Flushing, Nt*\v Vo^k: Maiie C'arlx), who has specialized in 
students reading stylt‘s; and othei* faculty and dtKloral students at St, 
Johns Univ(n-sity have promoted tlu‘ ini}X)itmce of rt'sfx)nding to 
studt*nts individual learning styles in order to improve achievement 
and Ix'havior (AiVSA, 1991 1 

Ix'aniing styk*s ccMisist of “a biologically and developmentally 
imposed set of pc*rsonal characteristics tliat make the same teaching 
method t*fU'ctive f()i* some and iiu'Hectivt* f(>r others" ( Dunn, Dunn, & 
I'rice, 19S9 1 J1ie research investigattxl physiological, scK'iological, and 
environmental factors relaU'd to learning styles. lM)i*('xampl(‘, Dunn s 
research findings suggest that t()urelements affect from W ^ tx)40' ; of‘ 
,studt‘nts ideiXMiding on age, gender, hemisphericity and achieve- 

— quiet vt'i'sus sound, bright or soft lighting, wann or C(K)1 
tempn-atuiv, and f(>nnal \ ersus infiirmal seating designs. More than 
W r of sch(M)l-age children are aflkled by peiceptual preferences, and 
using manipulatives, \isuals, and other I’esources that match indi\i- 
dual prefer(*nces inci*t*ast‘s student acliie*vement and intere*st, e‘ven in 
high sch(K)l (A^\SA, 1 99 1 ), 

Fach indi\'i dual's learning style is based on a comple'x se't of 
ivaclions to varied stimuli, f(H‘lings, and previously esUdJishe'd pat- 
tenns that t(‘nd to 1 k» repe^ated when the pn-son concentrates. The 
Dunns identified twe?nty-two areas encompassing envininment, emo- 
tionality, sociological needs, and physical needs which may affe?ct 
stude?nt learning, Thew suggested ways teach(M’s can accommodate 
le*aining style ^refere*nces. Several ai*e*as from the Ix’arnin^ Sfylrs 
aie' discesse'd 1k*1ow (Dunn, Dunn. & Piiee, 1989). 

Ijcanting Styles Inventory 

Noise Level Preferences — Some people ne*e*d eiuict when 
the\v are le*ai’ning, while othe*rs, once they he‘gin to cone'entrate, can 
block out sound. Some pe‘opl(‘ need sound; they will turn on a raelio, 
stere‘ 0 , or tek'vision when the*v study as a sci'c*en against ranelom 
noise elistractions. 

Light. Prtderenees — Some‘ p(*opl(* work lx*st und(‘!‘ ve*ry bi'ight 
light whe*reas others preJer dim or low liglit. 
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Temperature Pi-ete-. mces— Many students ciui't think when 
they feel hot, and otliers ce. ■ t think wlien they feel cold. 

Environmental Design Prefei'ence? — Many students think 
Ix'stinafomialemironnicnt — seated on \v(K>den, steel, orplasticchaii-s 
like those (bund in a com’entional dassnx)ni, a lihran-, or kitchen. 
However, some learn Ix’tter in an inf()niial environment — on a couch, 
on a lx?d, on the flooi'. or on pillows on cai’peting. 

Pursuit of Academic Goals— Many students are moti\’ated by 
the desii'c to achie\'e academically. Unfialunately, some students do 
not valiK' academic achievement and are not motivated by grades or 
thi'eats of suspension. Sonu' .students are inclined to compk'to tasks 
that ai’e Ix'gun, while others need to take inteniiittent "breaks" and 
return to assignments or learning activities later. 

Confonuity to Noi-ms and Expectations— I’h is element in- 
volves students' desire to do what they think they ought to do. In 
schools, responsihilitv often is related to eonf'oi’mity or following 
through on what a teacher asks students to do. Students with low 
I'esponsibility seores usually are nonconforming; they do not like to 
do something because someone asks them to. 

Pi'cference for Stnicture— Tliis element involves a student's 
preference foi' specific directions oi' explanations pinor to undertaking 
orcompletingan assignment vei-sus the student's i)re(ei-ence (ca-doing 
an assignment hisdier way. 

Learning Modalities — People with an ca/f/f/on’ preference leani 
Ix'st when initially listening to verbal instiuction such as lecture, 
discussion, or recording. A visual leaniercan ix-call what haslx>en read 
oi- obseived. Students with tar/ilc peiveptual stiengths i>eed to 
underline as they read, take notes when they listen, and keep theii’ 
bands busy — pailicularly if theyal.sohavelowauditoiy ability. Ix'arn- 
ers with kiiicsl/wlic prefei’ences requiiv whole-body movement and/or 
i-eal-lifi' ex(x'ri('nces to absoi'b and retain maU.>rial to lx> learned. Such 
jx'ople learn most easily when they are totally involved. Aeting. 
puppetry, and di'ama ai’e excellent examples of kinesthetic learning; 
others include building, designing, visiting, interviewing, and playing. 

Time-of-Day Prefei-oncc— This area can best lx> desciilxxl as a 
continuum from I'arly moming to evening wiien individuals' energy 
levels and mental aletiness help them f'unction Ix'st. 
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Prefei'ence for Intake — Th\s> area doscntx?s ihoso students wlio 
often oat, dnnk. chow, or bite objc'cts while concontrating— asoppexsed 
to those who pi’ofor no intake until after they have finished studyinj^. 

Mobility Preferences— How still can the penson sit— and for 
how long? Some people n(H)d fi'oquent "bieaks and must move* alx)ut. 
Some need to kick a f(X)t back and foilh while sitting or tap a ptmed or 
fiddle with a lock of hair. Others can sit practically motionless for hours 
while engaged in learning and are interesU'd in the task. 

Sociological Preferences — Some i ndividuals prefei'h) study by 

themselves whileothers pieferto learn with a fi-iendorcolleague where 

discussion and interaction facilitate learning. SonK'times students 

prefertostudyalonebut inclo.se proximityto.sonu>one. Some pcH)ple feel 

better or mote comfortable when somc'one with authoiity oi ex(X'rtisc' 
is pv('sent. ( )thors do not ncx’d or want constant feedback or a.ssurance 
from an authority figure. Some students want tx> achieve to plca.se their 
l)arents or parent figui-es. ftliey often compleU' Uisks Ix-cause a famdy 
memlx'r will lx> proud of their accomplishments. Some .students want 
to learn and complete assignments Ixxause their teachers will be 
pleascxl with their efforts. 

Multiple Intelligences 

The research of Howard Gardner, pi-ofes.sor of education at Har- 
vard University, suggests that human Ixings arc capable of developing 
strengths in at least seven different approaches tx> learning and 
interacting with the world. Owing to heredity, early training, and an 
interaction Ix'tween these two factors, some indi\iduals will develop 

unusual competence in certain intelligencestoafargi-eaterdcgi-eethan 

dootherindiUduals. Eveiyindividual,giventheopportunity.h(nvever. 

should develop each intelligence to some extent (Gardner, 19«3t 

GardiK'r used a set of criteria to identify an intelligence, 'fhe 
followinf^ cinlona woiv incluck'cl: 

• The ihv inipaimuMil of'tlK* inUOloclual capacity l>y 

l()cali/xdbraininjuiy ^t^^.»lhol()ssofa^)ilityt()ca^’y()ulc(M1ain 

physical ni()V('n\onts as a n' It of inipaimicnt of th(‘ lc*(l 
hemisphen' of' thi‘ brain (u cliildrcii with ({(‘rstinann 
sytidroiiK* \vho(‘Nbibit an isolated inipainiKMit in |{‘arnm|; 
arithmetic). 
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• rheexisU^nceof pixxligios. idiot savants, and other exceptional 
people who are extremely prectK-ioim in a specific area of 
human competence ( e.g. , xMozail in music, individuals like the 
character, Ra>onond, in the movi(‘ Rainman who have an 
amazing ability tx) calculate numlx‘rs). 

• I he existence of one or more core infonriation-processing 
operations (e.g., peif(x:t pitch in musical intelligence, acute 
sense of direction in spatial intelligence). 

• A distinctive developmental history that ranges from the 
beginnings of competence through which most people 
pass, to exceedingly high levels of expertise which few 
individuals reach. 

• The development of a special symbol system (e.g., lan- 
guage, inath(‘matical symbols, pictures, m)tes, dance forms, 
social norms, etc.) 

Gardnei’^s Seven Intelligences 

• verbal/linguistic— sensitixity to language*, meanings, and 
the relations among words; commonly found in the* novelist, 
ptK't, editor, repoiler, adx'ortising director, and speech wnter; 

• logical/mathematical — c*onstitutes abstract thought. pi*eci- 
sion, counting, organization, logical stinctinx*: fbund in the 
mathematician, scientist, enginc'cr, police investigator, lavv- 
V('r, and accountant; 

• musical th(* s(‘nsilivity to pitch, rhythm, tii7ibi*e, and the 
(‘motional ix)w(‘r and complc'x organization of‘music: fbund in 
thc‘ pt‘i*fbnner, com]y)sc\\ conductor, and musical audic'ncv: 

• spatial k(‘en obseivation, visual thinking, mental images, 
mc'taphor, a .sens(‘ of the whole g(‘sLalt: fiamd in architects, 
paintc‘i*s, sculpt ois, nax'igaUji’s. ch(‘ss playem, and sti‘ategists; 

• IxKlily/kinesthetic— control ofon(>s lx)dy and of‘ objects, 
timing, traiiK'd r(*s|)ons(‘slbat function like* i’c*fl(*x(*s; fbund in 
dancx'is, athl(*t(*s su(‘h as bask(*tball playc'i's. actois, gvnina.sts, 
sLiigcHuis, karate U'acht'i's. and the* nuK-hanically gifl(*d; 
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• interpersonal — sonsitiNily to ot hoi's, ability to road the 
intontions and desires of othei's and potentially to influence 
thorn: foimd in politicians, toachei's, religious leadeis, counse- 
lors, salesmen, con men, and some managers: and 

• intrapersonal/introsp>ective — self ^knovv ledge: scMisitivi tv to 
01 le s ( )wn \'al ues, puipost\s, and fetdi ngs: a de vek ipcxi scmsc' ( ifsc'H : 
identified with the novelist , counselor, wise elder, philosopher, 
and poet. 

'live thwiy ofmultiple intelligences (MI ) fwiiseson the diversity in 
how students think and learn. Each pcM*son pos.sesses all sewen intelli- 
gences which function together in ways unique to each individual. 
C\inse(tuently , a txn'son may not Ix' able to read, yet Ix' highly linguistic 
lx‘cause he can tell a tenific stoiy or has a large oral vcxahulan'. 
Similarly, a person may he quite awkward on thc' playing field, yet 
possess supeiior bodily-kinesthetic intelligence when she weaves a 
caipet <M‘ creates an inlaid chess table (Annstrong, 1994). 

SUidcMits k‘arn Ix^st whcMi givc*n an oppoilunity to exploit ideas 
through their poi'ceptual strengths. All students do not learn Ix'st using 
logical/mathematical or linguistic strategies. Educators must look 
Ixwond the ti'aditional areas in which instruction usually takes 
place and find ways of providing materials and using strategies 
that build on students' strengths in all th<‘ intelligences. When 

approach i ng U‘sson planni ngand cuniculum design, the best quest ion 

tx) ask alxmt students is “How are th(*y smart," then seek instruc- 
tional strategi(‘s that build on their “smarts." While ev'ery lesson 
does not need to includt* activities based on all seven of the 
intelligences, o\ t*r the coui'se of a unit each of the intelligences 
should be brought into play. 4'he insert on page* 62, “(’lassroom 
Activities.,.," illustrat(*s how a unit on increasing student effort 
might emplov' activ ities that t*ncompass all s(*vc*n intelligence's. 

Authentic Lemming Strategies 

Students, e'specially those liom at-risk situations, reeiuirt* instruc- 
tional programs that involve learning by doing, active* a|)plications of 
• iacts and skills, and working with oth(*rstuek*nts. Students le*ai*n Ix'.^t 
when tlie*y are* inte*re*ste*d in the* work, feel challenge*d, e*xpe*n<*ne‘e 
succ’t'ss and i‘e*e*e*iv(* i*e*\vards. and de*ve*lop pe*rsonal .satislaction in 
le*ai’ning. Authe*ntic instruction, which f(X‘Use*s on conte*nt and skills 
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that aiv nu'aninf,dul oiilsidt- the classr(X)ni. |•('lluil•l‘s students to use 
their minds well to eonstmet meaning- and pi-oduee knowledge whieh 
has value in the woi-ld outside ofsehool. 

Newmann and Wehlagi- ( IWld) have defined the components of 
authentic instinction and developed staiidards (i)r assi-ssiitg learning 
activities. Briefly, tin- fimt standard measui-es thi- degTcH.- to which 
.students use i-iigher order thinking,” Higher order thinking reciuires 
students to manipulate information and ideas through such ])r(K'c‘sses 
as .svntlu'si/.ing. genei’ali/.ing, hypothesizing, or intenar-ting. The 

.secondstandardmeasuri'S”ck'pthofknowledge.’'Knowk>dgehasdepth 

wht*n stuck'uts art* al">k* to make clear distinct ions. dt*\elop ai g"unK*nts. 
.solve problems, construct t'xplanations. aiitl work with relatively 
complex understantlings of the central ideas or toi)ics of a suh.ject. 

I'ht* third standai’d mt-asurt-s the t'xtent to which k-ai’iiings have 
valut* and meaning Ix-yond tlu-ii- imix)i1anct* fi)r success in sch(X)l. 
■■('onnectt'dness to the woiid” outside of sch(X)l is demonstrated wlu*n 
stU(k*ntsaddrt*ss'i*t*al-woi*ld public issiu'sand pi*ol>k*msoi ust* pel son«il 
ex(x“ri(*nces as a context liir applying knowledge, 'fhe fiiuilh sttmdard 
asse.sst's th(* t'Xtent to which studentsei igage in “subsUmti ve convt-rsa- 
tion.” discussion, and interaction in order to learn and understand the* 
substance of a subject. 

'Hk* fillh standard measures the degree of "s(x,*ial support fiir 
stiid(*nt success" that exists in tin* classnxini. Social support inchuk's 
high exix'ctations. mutual resix'ct, inclusion of all students in the 
k*arning prexx'ss. and (*stahlishing a cliiaate in which stud(*nts fix*l ft ec* 
to take nsks and Uy hard to master challengnng academic work. 
Successes and failuri's are seen as parts of the leaniing pvexess, not as 

(*nd prixlucts. Stiuk'ntsan'encouragi'dtoexamiiu'thi'strategiesthey 

u.s(* to k'am and, wIk-ii sonu'thing dix'sn't work, to tiy a difk'ri'iit 
strategy. 



'rhree('xami)k'sofauth(*nticinstinctional strategies that can lx* 

adapted to mi't't students' leamingstyk'sand includ(*all of the* multipk* 

inti'lligenci's are scivnv haniing. trholc and cnopiratnv 

hvniinp. For these* kinels of authe*ntic k*arning strati*gie*s. autheutiv 
(isscssiiK’iit pi’ovid(*s nion* appro()iiat<* alte*niative*s to mi*asunngae- 

evi)tabl(*acaek*micix*rformanc(*thaneloi)a|x*r-and-ix*!U-il tests! verbal 

linguistic inte*llig(*ne-e*i. 
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SetTice Learning 

Seivicc* leaminK a unique fonn ofaulhentic leamiiig— one that 
teach(‘s ”self-ivspcH:t and I’cspect for other pcH)ple'' and alx)ut I’esponsi- 
hilities to ones community. A majoj* puipose of‘sch(K)l-based seivice 
learning is to connect real world expcMnencos sludenUs gain through 
sch(K)l or community sendee to the classmjm cunnculum. ScM^^ce‘ 
learning activities are integrated into the cunnculum by (a ) identifving 

andanalyzingtheprohlt‘manddevelopingtheskillsnoc'dedU)canyout 

the pioject; (b) engaging in the sendee activity itself; and (c) i*eflecting 
ciitically about the pmjec‘1 and shaiing vv'hat has lx?en learned ( Duck- 
(nifield & Swanson, 1992). 



Prc'paration for the sendee^ exptMdence is (‘sseniial. Positive out- 
comes are not automatic. Students need guidance* and support bc'fbrc 
they are sent out into the* community. Pjdor to the .sendee cxpenence, 
.students nui.st unde I'sUmd vvliat is t*xpecU*d of‘them as well as what 
they can v\pixi from the .sendee project. The first .step involves the 
.students themsel vesa.ssessingthe ncvdsof'the l(K*al community as well 
as the intere.sls of the student participants. After gath(*nng the 
nece.s.sary background information, students .select and develop 
the pi’oject that tht*v' would like to vv'ork on. Hit* academic component 
ensures that students become knowledgeable in the ai'eas in which 
they chose to work. Engagement in the project it.self is rewarding, 
but the last .stage of .service learning, reflection, ensuivs that 
students assess the effects of the pi'ojeet on themselv'es and the 
community. 

The lack of a r.f^mingful role in soedety contidhutes to the .sen.se of 
alienation found in .so many of today's youth. Young adoU*.scents, 
es}x*cially. art* often vdevved by .society as problems rather than a.sst*ts 
and have few opportunities to Ix'come valued memlx*rs of'the .sch(K)I or 
thec()nnnunityrt)uckenfK*Id&Svvan.s{)n. 1992). \\1u*n .students fail to 
idt*ntify with the sch(K)l, their. strong needs fb]*lx*longing find t*xpre.s.sion 
in other way.s. Without con.stmctive ways fbj- sati.sfying then* needs, 
adole.scentsoht*n re.sort togangnu*mlx*r.ship,.s(*xuaI activ ity that may 
lead to pregnancy, or (le.stiiictive forays into.suh.stanct* ahu.se. St*nice- 
lt*arning activitit*s foster .s(x*ial, |x*r.s()naf and acadt'mic devt*Iopnu*nt 
for the* .stiuggiing .student. Students (*ngagt*d in .such activities gain a 
h(‘iglit(*iu*d .sen.s(* of |x*r.sonaI an<l .s(K*ial re.s}K)nsihility. have* more 
|X)sitiv(* attitud(*s toward adults and otlu*is. and (*nhanct* their .s(*lf- 
est(’t*m ( l)ucki*nfic*ld & Swan.son, 1992). 
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Whole Language 

Defining ivhole language is rathei- like defining the ink blots on a 
Rorschact tLt-eve; 7 one sees something diflemnt. Definitions of 
whole lar.guage range fi-om ‘-...approaching 

building upon the language and experiences ofthe chi W ( W eavcn 198 
u 44) to “ wi-itton and oral language in connected d>«couise m a 
Laningfulcontextualsetting”. Andei-son, 1984,p.616). Watsonf 1989 
ri3‘2)) defined whole language as “a label for mutually supportive 

Lhefiaileachingstratogiesandexperien^ 

learning to read, wnte, speak, and listen in natural situation, . 

In many non-whole-language settings, the teaching of lan- 
.niage is fragmiented into isolated segments where students learn 
Hsts^of spelling words, discrete sounds, rules of punctuation, oi 
parts of sentences. 1 n whole-language settings, l^^ge is taug i 
in an integrated way, with all its systems intact J 

is based on the following ideas (McKenna, Rnbinson, & Millei , 1990 . 
(a)languageisformakingmeanings.foraccomplishingpurpo.ses, b) 
what is true for language in general is also true foi wiitten 
lammage; ( c ) the .systems of language are always simultaneouslv 
present and interacting in any instance oi language use, 
L'guage use always occurs within a context; and (e) contexts are 

cntical to constmcting meaning. The .systems of language '™’’P ’ 

semantics, syntax, phonics, and pragmatics-are aught in a 
situational context and build on students prior knowledge. 

Students cultures are impoilant tx) both undei-stondmg and 

leaminglanguage(Wat.son.l989>. (Ihildren do not leam by being left 

to Z. own deiices; they must be encouraged and assi.stod (Smith. 
1992) When given real opportunities in a safe and natui a envmi 

Ix'havior, and evaluate their own efloils (Watson. 1989). 

Wat.son pointed out that whole language is a persix>ctive (in 

languageuuidleamingthatle.idst,,theuureptonceofexnlamrt^^^^^^^ 

m*riak. and l»hniq>,c<.. At an, 

i-liildml.anvatk'mptmadobystlidantauia>niniuniL.it'-iata at. . 

imanU'd spallint:. I’nm-ss wriliiiB. bi|! I«»ika. lilcratun- disi-iK .1 
i;;„apa. clns and HiasinB an- alt™ aevn and hoartl tn »hok- 
languagi' cla.ssnKiins (Watson. 1989). 
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(R<)bbhis^] 99 o”^'' '' 'Vhoif-lanf>\iaK(^ program include the* fbllowiriK 

th(' teacher leading quality literature to children; 

• evetyone engaging in sustained, silent reading: 

the teacher guiding the reading of children and holdine 
reading conferc'iices; 

recordingorallanguage(.storiesorexp('nencestoldtotheclass) 

and making it available to the children ir. a wiitten fbmiat; 

students(>ngagingina\\iitingproce.ssthatincludesrehear.std, 

clrafling. revision, editing, publishing or shating. and Red- 
hack: 

• the teacher modeling writing; and 

• shating finished products with an audience. 

In 1980. the (R.nVal SchiKil Di.stiict in New Hampshire lx>gan U, 
ii .cige children and Ixxik.- first through the wiiting pnx-e.ss and then 

tnroughwhole-lang\iageinstinction”( Robbins. 1 990. p. .'ll ). I'here.sults 

of their c‘f foils included the following: 

high .scores on the Califiirnia Achievement Tests reading 
comprc'hension. 

an increa.se in the quantity and cjualitv oflxxiks read and 
wiittei. by student.s. and 

adraniaticdiopintheaumlx'rof.studentsidentifiedfiirsix'cial 

education. 

Smith (1992) point'd out that to implement whole-language 
instruction in the cla.ssnKim, more had to change than just the name 
I eachc'rs cannot continue traditional cla.ssnKim .stmctuios and .situa- 
tions and implement whole' language' ellective'ly. Whole' laiTru;iee> 
requiresa e'hemge' in philei.sophy. Its be, sis is re'S|X'et for language' which 

isneitunilaiielauthe'iiticeinelfiirie'arner.swheiareengage'elinnu'aning- 

till einel productive' eictivitie's. 
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Cooperative Learning 

Reseaix‘hei*s ha\'o discovered that oiic of the most effective strate- 
gies for teaching at-risk students is co^pcT’ative leaming (Slavin & 
Madden, 1989). All c‘(X)porative leaming methfxls share the idea that 
students woi’k together to learn and ai'c responsible for one another's 
leaming as well as their own. In addition, positive interdependence, 
face-to-face interaction, and individual accountability are required 
if cooperative learning strategies are to increase students efforts 
to achieve and improve the quality of their I’clationships with 
classmates (Johnson & Johnson, 1990). 

Tliere also is strong e\'idence that team rewards ai’e an important 
element in pmducing basic skills achievement. It is not enough to 
simply tell students U-) work U)gether. They must be walling U) accept 
th(' responsibility for one another's achievement, and team rewards 
encoui’age this willingness. When the gi'oup's task is to ensure that 
eveiy memlxM‘/ea/7?.s something( rather than cl(X*s something), it is in 
the interest of eveiy membcM’ to spend time explaining concepts tx> his 
or her team membei*s Slavin ( 1991a). 

Merely putting students in gi’oups and calling it c(X)perative 
leaming, however, is rarely successful. Students who have ne\'ei' been 
Uuight how U> work effectively with othem cannot be expected to do so 
automatical!;. . All students nci'd to become skillful in communicating, 
building and maintaining tmst, pnwiding leadei*ship, and managing 
conflict. As students become moi^e effective in w’orkingwith each othei’, 
academic achievement impi’oves (Johnson & Johnson, 1984), 

Ckx>pei’ative leaming s(x:ial skills should lx? tmght just as system- 
atically as any subjtxl. Doing so requires that teach(M-s communicate 
to students the need for such skills, define and model the skills, have 
students pi’acticc' them, pro\ide feedback on how woW students peifoim 
the skills, and make suiv that students fully integi*ate the skills int) 
their lx?havior rejx'rtoires (Johnson & Johnson, 1990). 1'here are four 
stiges in developing c(X)}x?i*ative skills (Johnson & Johnson, 1984, pp. 
45-18): 

1 ) Forming: thos(‘ skills dii‘(‘ct<‘d toward organizing the gi*oup 
and establishing minimum norms fi)r appropriate Ixdiavior, 
such as slay irith (he group, use quirt rouvs, and rnrourcigv 
iTvtyonr to partiriputr. 
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2) Functioning: those skills involved in managing the gi'oup’s 
effoits U) complete the task and maintain effective working 
relationships, such as expressing support and acceptance^ 
offering to explain or clarify^ and asking for help, 

3 ) Formulating: those ski 11s nei.‘ded to build deeper undei*stand- 
ing of the matoial, to stimulate the use of higher quality 
reasoning strategies, and to ensure mastoiy and retention of 
the mateiiaLsuch assummarizingoutloud ichat liasjust lx*en 
read or discussed, elaborating, and discussing the rvasoning 
pnxvss. 

4 ) Fermenting: those skills required for challenging othcTgi-oup 
memlxn-s conclusions and Reasoning, such nsrriticiziug ideas, 
not iKople: integrating a numtxn' of idea s\ and ^^cvavr//m^> a 
number of plau.^ibleansuvrs or.solutions from lehicli toch(H)se, 

Models of Cooperative learning. The Massachusetts Ad- 
vocacy Center ( 1990, pp. 118-1 19) has developed a list of coopera- 
tive learning models that are beneficial to students who have 
experienced little success in classes usingtraditional instructional 
approaches. Included among these are the following: 

horning Together — Students work together in four- or five-mem- 
ber heterog(‘neous grx)ups on assignments to produce a single gi'oup 
product. vStudents may lx> evaluated and r(‘warded on the l)asisof‘this 
singl(‘ product or on a combination of their own ix,'rioiTnance and the 
overall perionuance of the gi*oup. 

Group Investigation — Students woi*k in small hc‘U‘rogencH)us 
groups and assume subsUintial res|X)nsil)ilitv f()r deciding what infor- 
mation tlu‘y will gather, how they will organize themselves to gather it, 
and how they will communicate what they have lc*aiTk'd to th(*ir 
classmates. 

digsaw — A subject or topic tolx‘ learned isdivid(‘d into sectionsoi* 
subtopics and each memlx*rofa *'hom(‘"gi*oup is assigned responsibility 
for onc‘ section. Memlx^rs of‘ cliflei*ent home hasi‘ groups who an' 
\voj*kingon the sam(‘ section meet together in ' (‘\iX'!l”gi*oui)s to discuss 
th(‘i]* topics. They then n‘turn to their hoim‘ groups and take* turns 
t(‘achinggi*oupmemlx'rsalH)ut their sections. Studcmtsaienwaluatexl 
individually through (juizzes, proJc‘cls, or the like. 
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Ji^^sarc //—Similar to the original Jigsaw, all students are first 
pmvided common infomoation. Students then break intoexpeit groups 
to study their specific subtopics. ITiere is team recognition based on 
team scoi^es and often a newslettei' recognizing team winners and 
individiuil high scorers, in addition to individual gi^ades and scores. 

Tcam-Games-Tournament Students work together in 

four- or five-member teams to help one another master material 
and prepare for competitions against members of other teams. F or 
the competitions, each student is assigned to a three-person table 
with students from two other teams who are similar in skill level. 
In this way, all stn^^ents have an equal chance to earn points to 
contribute to their vcam score. 

Team -Assisted Individualization (TAI) — Developed especially for 
n itith classes in grades three to six. TAI combines direct instmetion by 
the teacher with fbllow'-up practice using a team learning approach. 
Students work in teams on material appniphate U) their individual 
skills level. Teammates help one another with pniblems and check on 
each other’s work. Meanwhile, the teacher calls forward students from 
the various teams who are working at the same level to instmet them 
as a gi'oup. In this way, TAI pi'ovides for both interactive peer learning 
and individualized instmetion. 

C(H)piTatiiv Integrated Reading and Composition (CIRC) — ^This 

method is similartoTAIbutdesignedforinstmction in reading, wnting, 

and language aits. Students work in mixed-ability teams on a senes of 
reading activities or, in wiiting in peer response groups using the 
“process writing^’ appi'oach. 

Research on Cooperative Learning. Coopen-ative learning 
methods appear to work equally well for all types of students; high 
achievem gain fix)m c(X)perative learning just as much as do low and 
average achievers when compared to their peers in traditional classes 
(Slavin, 1991b). One major controvemy is over the bcMiefits of thc‘ 
strategy for gifted students. F'our misconceptions provide the basis for 
this dispute*. The misconceptions along with the rc'ality in eflective 
practice are listed Ixiow. 

1 ) There is only one axrHradre learning apprmch. Tlu‘re an* 
actually a numlx'r ofdiflercmt ways of genc'rating ccxijx'rative 
activities in the* classrexim (Graves & Graves, 1990; Kagan, 
1988). 
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2 ‘ Coojwxitive learning is the only strategy^ to use. No expeits on 
cooperative leaining suggest tfiat any one U^chniquo will be 
effective all the time, 

3 ) Coopera tive learn ing strategies are i nappropriate for gifted 
and tcdcnted students. The literature con tains examples of 
students fi’om a wide range of academic histoi’ies profiting 
from the environment of a cooperative classroom, 

4 ) Cooperative learning must be combined with heterogenous 
grouping. Social models of teaching can be used with 
either specially selected oi’ randomly assembled gi'oups of 
students. Grouping to eithei’ nuuximizc or minimize stu- 
dent differences is a matter of choice. 

The issue of’ hetei’ogenous grouping underlies much of the 
controvei’sy. Yet, as Slavin (1991b) pointed out, coopei’ativo 
learning and “untracking” have completely different rationales, 
research bases, and political and practical implications. Coopera- 
tive learning can work within a completely ti’acked school, and 
unti’acking does not I’equire cooperative learning. 

Graves (1991) found that most students consider the pleasure 
of woi’king togethei’ in coopei’ative groups a I’evvard. The “social 
rewards” of woi’king cooperatively are among the gi’eatest advan- 
tagesof usingcooperative learningstrategies. Once students learn 
to work cooperatively, many teachers find that students no longer 
need the gi’oup certificates and other external incentives that 
induced them to work together effectively. Clearly, lessons should 
be made as intrinsically interesting a,s possible, and a continuing 
need for extrinsic rewards may serve as a signal that the curricu- 
lum requires substantial revision. 

Studies on Group Investigation were carried out to ascertain 
th(‘ method s cjffects on achievement and .social interaction. In 
Group Investigation, students take an active pari in planning 
what they will study and how. They form cooperative gixmps 
according to common interest in a topic. All group members help 
plan how to research their topic, divide tlu‘ work among them- 
,selv(‘s, mid (»ach m(‘inber carric's out his or her part. Finally, the 
group synthesizes and summariz(*s its work and pr(\sents th(*.s(‘ 
findings to the class (Sharan & Sharaii, 1990). 
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The researchoi-s found at l-K)th the elemenUiry and secondary levels 
that students fi’om the Group Investigation classes generally demon- 
strated a highi-r level of academic achievement and did better on 
qut'stion s assessing h igh-le vel leani i ng than did their pt'ci’s tought with 
the whole-class method. \'/Iien analyzing the effect ofGroup Investiga- 
tion on students’ spoken language in Israel, one analysis of discussions 
found that both the lower-class Middle Eastern and middle-class 
Western students used moie words pei- tum of spt>ech than did theii' 
ethnic peei’s tiught with the whole-class method. Moi cover, those 
lower-class Middle Eevstem students, often considered to have limited 
language ability, who studied in Group Investigation classes, used as 
many words per turn dui’ing the discussions as did the middle-class 
Westem students in whok'-class instiaietion. The .studies also found 
that Gtroup Investigation promoted cooperation and mutual assistance 
among students (Sharan & Sharan, 1990). 

Positive effects on intergnmp relations have Ixen ftamd for all 
f<)nns of ctx)perative learning. Two studies on intesgTOup friendships 
conducted follow-ups .sevei'ul months aftei’ the end of the reseai'ch . Both 
studies found that students who had bt'en in c(X)perative learning 
classes still named significantly more fiiends outside theii- own ethnic 
gi-oLips than did students who had Ixxm in ti-aditional classes (Slavin. 
1991a). 

Othei- outcomes for c(X)iX'rati\-e learning methods have included 
gi'eater acceptance of mainsti'eained students, improvemc'nts in stu- 
dents’ self-concepts, liking school, development of pevr norms in favor 
of doing well academicall\', feelings of individual amti-ol o\-er student’s 
own fate in .school, and ccxiperativeness and altmism (SlaGn, 1991a). 

‘•'nie future ofaxiperati ve learning is rich in pos.sihilities. . . If we use 
the principles of c(X)-ptn-ative learning and the values of axiperation— 
empowering teacht'i-s and students, valuing ccxipc'i ation as Ixith pio- 
cess and content, and affinning intei-personal relations — we can create 
.sch(x)ls that are tiiily axiix-rative and a six-iety in which people really 
do work together for shared, equitable goals (Sapon-Shevin 
Schniedewind, 1990, p. 05). 



Authentic Assessment 



Schcxils in the V. .S. six-nd nearly $900 million ix>r yeai- on 

,riandardized testing. TheNationaK’ommissiononTestingand Public 

Policy estimates that, na* onwide. 127 million .such tests are adminis- 
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U'l-ed annually to students in gi-ades K-12 (Willis, 1990). This is the 
result of what Shepard (1991) contends is an outdated, 30-year-old 
thc'oryofleamingthatshapesourwiewofstudentachievementandhow 
we assess it. Critics of standardized testa claim such testa have skewed 
the curriculum toward the teaching of what is most easily measured by 
machines, focusing on the acquisition of basic skills and facta — on the 
short-term goals of schooling— as ends in themselves rather than jls a 
means to further learning and growth (Cole, 1990). 

Students have learned that academic performance and knowl- 
edge are measured by paper-and-pencil tests. They have learned 
to judge the value of classroom activities by asking, “Is this going 
to beon the test?” Although teachem have bt'en told that “teachingto 
the test” is bad pi-actice. Grant Wiggins ( 1989. p. 704 ), an acknowl- 
edged expt'il in assessment, says that, “Sch(X)ls should teach to the 
test.” Accoi-ding U) Wiggins, testa and final exams are central U> 
instmetion; they not only monitor standai'ds. they set them. How- 
ever, he advocates using tests that teacho's have been involved in 
designing and that offer students genuine intellectual challenges. 

In order toassess perfomiance, Wiggi ns ( 1989) suggested we must 
first di-cide what a)x? the actual performances students should be gfxjd 
at. Should students Ix> good at wilting, spt'aking, listening, artistic 
creation, finding and citing evidence, and problem solving? Then tosta 
.should be designed that ask students to write, .speak, listen, create, do 
original research, and solve pr’oblems. Wiggins defines such tests as 
f/r/t/re/rrf'co.sse.s-.sTOC/)/— tests thatengag(^.students in theactual bc'hav- 
iors. standar’ds, and habits net'ded for' success in the academic discipli nes 
or' in the wor'kplace. Successfiil adults — scientists, p>eople in busini'.ss, 
attor-neys, novelists, musicians, physicians — face the challenge of 
prcKlticing, r’atherthan ivpnxiuving. knowledge. 

Authentic assessments ar'e public ('valuations based on multiple 
criteria and agr-ec'd-upon standar'ds. Criteria and stindar-ds must bc> 
s(*t for- experi. petfonnnnce. students should know what those criU'ria 
iU'e, and teacher's should teach the knowledge and skills students need 
to exhibit expert per-firr-mance. The emphasis is on students’ pnrgr-ess 
t()war'dmaster'y;therefor'e,multipleopportunitie.smust lx* provided firr 
assessrnc'nt so that pr'actieing, r'elK'ar-sing. and r'etiking are learning 
exix'rienci's. 'I'he tests ar'e complex, eumulative activities th;«t assess 
students habits and r'eix'rioir'es. as well as basic skills atrd knowledge, 
stress depth of knowledge, and ailow students to demon.str'ate what 
they can do (Wiggins. 1989). 
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Authentic assessments am take many forms: writing tasks that 
minor real-world activities: open-ended problem solving where prob- 
lems may have more than one right answer; hands-on experiences in 
science; p)ortfblios showing student work in pregi’ess; and culminating 
exhibits, performances, and demonstrations (Willis, 1990). 

W’ggins (19Cla, b) suggests that understanding the following 
teims is critical to developing authentic assessments: 

Oiitcoino^ — Outcomes are the intended resultsof instruction; they 
are general goal statements about expectations for student learn- 
ing. Outcomes are defined operationally by the explicit standards 
and criteria set for their accomplishment. 

Standard— A standard refers to an exempUay peifomiance, jin 
objective ideal. It stnve^s as a w^orthwhile and tangible goal fbi* 
eveiyone — twen if some cannot yet reach it. Real sUmdards enable 
all peHbnriers to underetand their daily w'ork in tenns of woi k in 
progi'ess, and how' to monitor and nnprove their perfomiance. 

OY/fvva— EsUiblishing the criteria by which a pcHbiTnancc, dem- 
onstration, or pnxluct is assessed involves deteimining ( a ithemost 
impoiliint or essential aspcK^ts, (b) the kind of eirore that are 
acr(‘pbihle and unacceptable, and (c) the I'elative w'eight of' each 
entenon. A rubric l‘or scoring must be established that ensures 
agi'eement on the alx)ve points an'jong the various ratei's. 

Rubric— Ariibrie is a set of scoringguidelines for assessi ng student 
w'ork. It describ(.‘s the pix)gr’essive sUiges in developing masteiy in 
a parficular Uisk. Tlie mbric provides a scale (ofU'n ranging fi’om 
0 to 6) of p<^)ssible points to lx? assigned, includes all the major 
dimensions to bc' assessed, and definc's what masteiy on each 
dimension kxilcslikeUhe mjiximum numberofpointson thescale), 
as w'ell as th(' salient traits or charactonstics (or scoring students 
work or pt‘ril)rmance at the other levels of the scale. 

Developing rebrics is difficult and time-<’onsuming. () Neil ( 1994 ) 
revomn-umds that teachem and others cn'aU* rubrics by meeting 
ivgularly to decide on the relevant dimensions of a peifiamancc' and 
‘rafl jxissible criU'ria, l»y lhc‘m out with students, and revise ihern as 
needed. A Practical Citidc to Alternative Assessment (Ik'nnan, 
Aschhachei-, & Winters, 1992) suggests a pi-ocx^ss that includes (a) 
investigating how the assessed discipline defines quality pt'ribnnance, 
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( b ) gathering sampio'i’ubrics as modols; ( c) gathering samples of 
students’ and experts’ work that illustrate a range of quality ; ( d ) 
identifying the charactenstics of the work that distinguishes 
excellent from good, good from poor» and poor from bad; (e) writing 
descriptors for the important characteristics; (f) seeing if the 
enteria help to make accurate judgements about a sample of 
student’s work; (g) revising the criteha; and (h ) trying the criteria 
again until the rubric defines the quality of the work. 

Wiggins i 1993) suggested that authentic assessment should in- 
clude the following: 



• engaging and w^oith while problems or quest ions of impoitiuice 
in which students must use knowiedge to fashion peifor- 
mances effectively and civatively; 

• faithful repi’c*sentations of the contexts eneountt'red in a field 
of study or in the real life tests of adult life; 

• nonroutine and multi-stage Uisks; 

• tejsks that lequiix' the student to produce a cjuality product 
and/or peWbiTnance; 

• transparent or demystified ciitena and standards; 

• interactions iTctween the student and the assessor; 

• rt‘sponse-contingent challengc\s in wiiich the cifect of lx)th 
pnxress and producl/perlbnnance detennines the qualit,\’ of 
the result. 

• trained assessorjudgementin 1 -efei-c‘ncetoclearandappi-opri- 

ate ciiteiia; and 

• thc‘ sear(‘h f(>r patterns of response in divei’se settings. 

The Venmmt Pilot Siu€ly, Thv Vc‘rmont Mathematics Poilfblio 
(’ommittw was established in 1989 toexplore ways in which poitfblios 
might 1 k' used f(>r statewide' assessnu*nt in matiu'matics ffjonkin^ 
hryoml '"the ansuvr" 1990-1991 ). A suhcommitU'c de ‘lopR'd specific 
scoring criteria fi)r folios at grade's fbut* and eight, hey l(K)kt*d at 
(w idemee f(>rc‘ach oi’thc' criteria and identifi('d what dist inguishc'd work 
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of higher quality from other work with resp^'^:t to the ciiUiiia. These 
qualitative differences were used to define the nibiic for each critciion. 
In the area of mathematical problem solving, four key ciiteiia were 
isolated: 



• Unde)'standing the task 

• How the student approached the task, the appmaches, proce- 
dures, and/or strategies adopted to attack the task 

• Why the student made the choices along the way; the 
reflection, justification, analysis, rationale, verification 
that influenced decisions 

• What findings, conclusions, obsei’X'ations, connections, geiicr- 
alizations the student leached 

Tlie following scoiing nibiic was developed fbi' each ciitoria: 

Understanding the Task 

1 . Totiilly misunderstood 

2. Paitially undei'stood 

3. Understood 

4. Generalized, applied, extended 

Quality of Approaches/Procedure 

1. Inappropriate/unworkable 

2. Appropriate some of the time 

3. Workable 

4. Efficient, sophisticated 

Decisions Along the Way 

1. Noevidc'nce 

2. Possible 

InfeiTed with c(Mlainty 
4. Show, explicated 

Outcomes of Activities 

1. Without exU'nsion 

2. OlisiMvations 
Gonnwtions, applications 

4. Synthesis, gem'ralization. 
and/or abstraction 
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Afl€*r a pilot year of testing, the committee recommended addi- 
tional specifications for the poitfolios to provide an equitable basis for 
evaluating student performance. In 1990-91, students’ mathematics 
portfolios in the pilot schools were assessed using four prob/^m- 
solving and three communication criteria (Abruscato, 1993). The 
criteria posed the following questions: How well di:>es the student 
understand the problem? How does the student solve the problem? 
Why does the student solve the problem in that particular way? 
What obserx^ations, connections, and generalizations does the 
student make about the problem? What tenninology, notation, 
and symbols does the student use to communicate his or her 
mathematical thinking? What representations (graphs, tables, 
etc. ) does the student use? How clear is the students’ communica- 
tion of mathematical thinking and problem solving? 

Appropriate Use of Technology 

Technology, in particular computer-based technology, offer’s some 
of the best opportunities for' developing instruction which engages 
students in authentic leanung, addresses multiple intelligences, and 
adapts to students’ learning styles. When used appr'opriately, technol- 
ogy’ can pr’ 0 \ide instrnctional environments that have a powertlil 

impacton those students who, \\Hthouthelp,mightcontinue to beat risk 

of schcx)l failui'e. Technology pr'ovides students with the means for 
takingrosporisibilityfortheirown learning when used toallow students 
to loam without publicly being Uiteled slow or stupid; when used to 
enrich and acxvlerate the pace of learning for students who are behind; 
and when used as a tool for' accessing information, r'esearch, and 
pr-oblem solving (Duttweiler, 1992). 



Schfxrls historically, however', have lagged far* tehind s(K’iety in 
adopting new U'chnologies. Tlie typi.^writer, which ha.s existed for well 
()\’er- a centur'y, and the word pr'(x:es.sor have ti'ansfoimed writte-n 
communication in our society. We communicate mc^st effectively when 
\ivsion and han d/ft nger movements function automatically — when the 
con.scious bi'ain can focus on the content of the message r'ather than on 
the means of expr'ession. With less instmctional time, elementiiy 
students can learn to touch-type well beyond the cursive writing speed 
of 15-30 words a minute. With syxdl checking and editing capabilities. 
word-pr'{K‘essing .sollware allows .students to bypa.ss th(‘ onerous phy- 
.sical tisk of writing and learn to express them.selves fluently. Yet, 
tias.sr'rxrrr"' in.stmction .still fix’U.ses on cur's! ve writing r*ath(M’ than 
computer* typing skills (Sylwe.ster', 1990). 
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The computer is a powerful tool for motivating students, 
presenting content, and enhancing the educational opportunities 
of students unresponsive to traditional instruction. Unfortunate- 
1 V Kirby and Styron ( 1994 ) found that those students most m need 
oV alternative instructional approaches were the least likely to 
have access to computers. Their study on computer use in schools 
discovered that teacher expectations governed access to computei 
instruction. Students who were expected to do well in school were 
exposed to multiple methods (i.e., teacher and coinputer-directed 
instruction ) thereby further increasing their likelihood of s^ess 
Those students who might have benefited from nontraditiona 
approaches not onl v had less access to computers, but also came to 
accept that thev somehow did not deserve the opportunity to ry 
technological approaches to instruction. In addition, those stu- 
dents who were allowed most often to use computers were gener- 
ally being rewarded for compliance in traditiona tcachingdeai n- 
ing sett uigs. Kirbv and Styron found this particularly troubhng m 
ligiit of data suggesting that disadvantaged students 
and. especially, black males) found computers most useful ai d 
belim-ed that they could do well with them. 

To restrict the use of computers for drill and practice oi as an 
individualized textbook is to ignore the tremendous capacity 
computers have for making learning come alive lor students. 
Human brains are better at discovering conceptual relationships 
than at processing the accurate details that computers handle so 
well. Human brains can rapidly process ambiguities metaphoi . , 
abstractions, patterns, and changes. They are able to quickly 
classify objects into general categories, use reference matei la s. 
estimate general solutions to problems, adapt prelimmaiy deci- 
sions to any new information gathered, and use machines to 
achieve the levels of precision necessary. Schools should conct n 
trate on developing students’ ability to quickly locate, estimate, 
interp.-..! u,ul teach Htutienta ho.vlo aac 

the superior speed and ueeuraev of availahle inlorn.nttop tee'hra.l- 
ogies whenever a complex problem n-quires an accurate .solution 

(SvKvestor, 1990). 

(’,miiiut(Tsniixvisual.tactile.andlisteningm(Kles()f-learningand 

thev ofU- 1 - a nonjudgemental. private environment in which students 
can' test theirovvn thinkingat their own six>ed. Korexaniple. vide.Khsi 
teehnologv provides rich, real-world contexts for teaching pnnlein 
solving to at-risk students. In general, videixlisc instaiction combines 
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he Msual impact of television and the interactive quality ofcompute,-s 
0 engage students in learning. CD-ROM allows entin?'encvclopedia^ 
to be storai on one computer disc, provides access to numeixius 
databases stored on disc, and can store the contents of entire journal 
issues .or reference. Such videodisc technolog>- gives teachem and 
students almost instantaneous access to information for reports 
projects, and discussion. 



With existing computers and telecommunications equipment, for 
example, a student can .search vast databases or collect weather data 
and shai-e online with scientists and students at other sites. Students' 
capacities to do basic research are gieatl y enhanced when they are able 
to search beyond their local libraiies. When students have the capacity 
to go online, theres no reason for using outo,f-dato or inaccurate 
intoimation m researeh projects (ASCD. 1993 ). 

Kmmt advances in digitization have made it possible, also, to 
transfer data at lightning speed and to combine text, sound, and \ikro 
images to create multimcxlia environments. A pupil doing a researeh 
project on a planned landfill site can create a multimedia repoH using 
md science and real economics. At Peakview Elementon ocnool in 
L hen^' Creek. Colorado, students routinely use computers to prepare 
niultimedia projects or presentations (ASCD, 1993 ). 

Telec'ommumcations allow cixjperative learning at a di.stance 
whc'i-e students me able to team up with students at other schools or in 
other countnes to work on joint projects. In the National Geogi-aphie 
Six'ietys “Kids Network." for example, students at different .schools 
collect scientific data on problems such as acid rain and share obsei-va- 
tions about the patterns that emerge. Dui-ing the Persian Gulf War. 
studentsmn one New York high sch'HiI undemtoixl the reality of war 
x-tter whi‘11 they traded e-mail messages vwth students in Israel who 
reported on Scud missile attacks (AECD. 1993). 



(.eorgia s .Sandy Creek High .Sc1i,h)I offbra .rtudents a ternnolo.w- 
rich enwronmeiit. The .schix.l lx>gins the day with aniiouncement.s 
bioadca,st nve in color television to each ela.ssiXHim. Students study 
anatomy by perfiinning dis.sections on a cadaver through a computer 
simulation and turn geometry equations into moving, three-dimeii- 

•sioiial images. Using computers,. studeiitsacce.ss new.spapersaiul 

other material and write and edit re.seareh papers using spell- 
check .soltware to corivct errors. With computers minimizing tlu> 

lalxirofresearchingand writing,. studentsspendniiiretimeexploi- 

mg ick'as and applying concepts (“GA's .Sandy ('ivek High." 1994 ). 
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Technology pi'ovndos the Huthentic leomiiig so vitnl Ibi the educo- 
tional success of students in at-risk situations. When teachers have 
students collaborate on activities using computers to woi’k together to 
read, discuss, oi- edit each others U'xt, ccxjperative l)ehavioi- is encoui- 
aged (Sylwester, 1990). When students have oppoilunities to access 
infomiation through electn)nic datebasi's or CD-ROM. they can focus 
on complex, meiiningful problems; basic skills instmetion c<in be 
embedded in the context of moie global Uisks in which students aro 
asked to tackle real problems; and students can maki' connections to 
their out-of-.school exp«aiences and cultures. 

Preparation for the Workplace 

Opportunities foi- today’s young vvoi-kei s who have only a high 
school diploma are fai- more limited than were those of their 
counterpai'ts Ibyearsago. Today, over HOC of alljobsdemandhigh 
levels of specialized knowledge and skills (Byrne, Constant, & 
Mooi'o, 1992). Yet, foi' a majority of American students, what they 
learned in school is not adequately related to what they need U) 



manvoi ineiii ai e U 1 HJH. 1 JHI <- V. 1 . . -w »j - 

(Barton. 1990). 

Most students not planning to immediately go on to college 
receive little in the way of systematic assistance in preparing for 



United States mav have the worst,school-to-work transition of any 
advanced industrial country. Many of the pieces which are in place 



know in oi'der to succeed after leaving school. The cun'iculum m 
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in tlie Perkins Act governing federal vocational education pro- 
grams are exerting pressure to tear down the long-standing wall 
separating academic and vocational programs. The Act requires 
more coordination between vocational and academic programs, a 
)-equirement which has strengthened the trend toward curriculum 
integration. A second positive sign is the accumulation of informa- 
tion about the skills, knowledge, and habits of mind that .students 
need to be prepared for the work force as exemplified by the U. S. 
Secretary of Labor’s Commission on Achieving Necessaiy Skills 
(SCANS) report. A third positive indicator is the development of 
systemic plans to address the school-to-work transition issue. 

School/BusinessICommunity Compacts 

A niunlx'r of broad-based community and husi ness coal i tions have 
bc'on initiated to work with school districts. Formal agi'eenients or 
compacts have been made through which business offered to pi-o\ide 
jobs and other incentives if students agi'eed to stay in school and the 
sch.xjls agi'eed to make systematic effiii'ts to raise students’ academie 
success and attendance. For example, beginning in 1986, the National 
Alliance of Business (NAB) sponsored the Compact Project in 
Albuquerque. Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville! Mem- 
phis. Miami/Dade County. Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. San 
Diego, and Seattle. The pnmary purpose of the Compact Project 
was to provide jobs to students to motivate them to .stay in school 
(Byrne. Con.stant, & Moore, 1992). 

In 1990, a new' school-to-work transition model was initiated 
by the NAB, the Bankof America, Sears Roebuck and Co., and local 
.school districts in San Francisco, California, and DuPage C’ounty, 
Illinois. In this initiative, known as the Quality Connection, the 
job serves as an inc'mti ve to remain in school, but it also is a signifi- 
cant part of the learning experience, designed to teach skills by 
embedding them in a curriculum keyed to the requirements of 
the job. 



The Quality Connection provides students with real jobs in 
which they w'ork alongside adults. Learning is structured to 
imsure a thorough understanding of all job tasks, how the job tasks 
(it together, and how the job (its into the rt'st of the conii)an\’. 
(’ertain conditions must be in place for the experienct* to he 
successful; the identification of l(*arning objectives, the ust> ofan 
experienced worker oi- supervisor to work closely with the student 
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employee, and a formal process foi- the employer to certify that skills 
and competencies have been learned. School-based learning is also 
fundamentally restructured with an emphasis on active student 
involvement, teamwork, problem-solving, goal-setting, and deci- 
sion-making skills. All of these efforts to design and implement a 
thoroughly integi'ated schcxil-to-work transition cunnculum requiie 
close cooperation between the educatoi-s and the employee (Byrne, 
Constant, & Mooi*e, 1992). 

Apprenticeships 

Apprenticeships offer a transition from school-to-work that 
provides young workers with a sheltered environment in which to 
develop skills. In an apprenticeship, a learner observes and assists 
a master at work, gi-adually gaining competence by taking respon- 
sibility for progressively more challenging aspects of the task. 1 wo 
important features distinguish apprenticeship from classroom 
teaching: ( 1 ) the student performs real work, and (2) the teacher 
demonstrates and coaches rather than just tells the student how 
to do a task (Hamilton & Hamilton, 1992). Apprenticeships can 
increase competence both outside and inside school. 

In ticnnany, approximately KY'i of all youth Ixitween the ages of 
16 and 18 participate in apprenticeships at the upper secondaiy 
education level. American obsei-vei-s of Gemian apprenticeship pi o- 
gi’anis are impresscKl with the quality of the viK’ational training ^ey 
proNode. the sense of puiTxise they lend txi academic schooling (which 
continues part-time ). and the smooth transition apprentices make 
from adolescence to adulthcxid (Hamilton & Hamilton, 1992 1. 

In BriKime County, New York, (kimell University has initiated the 
Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration lh-ojc>ct to investigate how some 
of Gemiany's principles of apprenticeship can Ixi adoptee! by U S. lig 
sehcKils. Twenty-one high school juniors from five different high 
scliools entered the progmin in the fall of 1991. Students were 
placed with four employers: a manufacturing firm, two health 
service providers, and an insurance company ( Hamilton & Hamil- 
ton, 1992). The program isguided by the followingset of principles. 

• Apinvitliivshii)!- are nraanued hy three career areas, no! 

.s7;e(7/?e./o/is-ManuracUiriiigand Engineering Technolo- 
gy; Administratioii/Office Technology; and Health Care. 
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• Apprenticeships structure learninif through icorh — The 
cuniculuni ooth at school and at work includes ^oals, 
competencies, sequencing, and assessment, Basic aca- 
demic competence is critical in all occupations, 

• Employers develop a learning environment for apprenti- 

Baiticipating employers train high school juniors 
who will bo qualified after two to four years in the program. 
Selected employers must have well-developed human 
resource policies and practices. 

• Adults in the ivorkplace perform four instructional roles — 
The li-aining director designs and ox’ersees the program: 
area cooi’dinators, usually d('pa?rment heads, identify and 
assist coaches; coaches work daily with apprentices; and 
mentors give apprentices advice about the technical as- 
pects of the work and the social norms of the woi'kplace. 

S( holds adapt instruct ion to take maximum advantage of 
apprentices work experience, 

• Training and support are provided to classroom teachers, 
training duvetors. atva cixirdinamrs, ciKtche.s, and mentors. 

• > outh Apprenticeship is potentially appropriate for those 
icho do not expect to enroll in a fouf\\var institution — 
Youth Apprenticeship renriits students who are doing 
well enough in school hut do not ex]K‘ct to cmroll in four- 
year colleges. Some top students are included as well. 
Kmployei’s r(H|uii*(‘ apprentices to meet cc*rtain behavioral 
and acad(*mic standards, but every effbi't is made to 
involve and pi'ovide special support foi- young people who 
ai*e at risk of dropping out of school. 

Appi entices (v///;/ovcc.s‘ — Appi*entices ai'C‘ liiied. paid, 

super*\'is(*d, and if necessinw. dismiss(‘d acco?*ding to em- 
ployers' policies. 

Apf)f ciitu cs/iips h’(t(/ youth tou'urd ucodcfuic diplouicts 
and ccrh/h‘(di(iii. 

• hiuploycrs and schools share operidinp costs for the up- 

preutiveship Knipluycrs train apprcntici'.s; 

schools rcclircct resources already availalde to tlieni. 
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Technology PrepareUion (Tech-Prep) 

TcH.'h-I^-ep has been promoted as a pi-omising way to integi-ate the 
ouiTioulum and pi'ovide transitions to postsecondaiy education. Tech- 
Prep (TECHnology PREParation) programs have a number of key 
elements. One of the most important is the aiticulation agi-eement 
which links secondaiy and postsecondary institutions to provide a 
closely coordinated high school/college cuniculum. The Tech-lVep 
model envisions the articulation not just of single courses but of 
pi'ograms — a series of related coume.''' — at the two educational levels. 
The purpose of Tech-Pi'ep is to prepare students to begin lewardmg 
careers in mid-level technology fields. Tliese fields i-epresent the types 
of positions for which a high sch(K)l diploma, with vocational trainingup 
to and including an occupational associate degree, is required foi- entry 
and/or advancement. 

According to the Ncitional Asnesnment ofViK'Citionctl Education: 
Interim Report to Congivss (1994), the gieat majority of Tc>ch-Pi-ep 
progi-ams ai'e either in the planning stage or the early stoges of 
implementation. At fii-st glance. Tech-Prep progiams seem to be 
booming. Alxmt two-thirds of all public two-yeai- postsecondao insti- 
tutions said they had stalled Tech- Prep pi-ogiams by 1991-92. At the 
secondai’y level, 4 Pf of legular districts and A2I/t of vocational districts 

repoiled having initiated programs at the timeof the su^ej'. Lappeai s, 

hovvev-ei-, that only 17tf of the distincts which say they have Tech-Rep 

programsactuallyhavestudentsenrolled. Only 190 ofthe post.second- 
ar>' in.stitutions participate in ccn.soilia that have any .secondaiy 
students, and only 90 pailicipate in consortia that have any postsec- 
ondar>' students. 

The' interim report indicated that a few well-established pi ogi ams 
have gone lx.'\'ond simple' coui'se articulation. One such progi am is the 
Partnership fiir Academic and Career Education ( PACE i Consoilium. 
In 1991 . PA( IE received the first U. S. Department of Education award 
fill- Tech-Prep Program Excelk'iice and one of three national awards 
given by the American Association of C'ommunity Colleges. PA(Mv. 
estoblished in 19H7. is a South Carolina business and education 
consortium involving the seven school districts of Anderson. ()conee, 
and Pickens Counties. South Carolina: Upstate South Carolina busi- 
nesses and industries: the Andc-rsun and Oconee Counties' Busi- 
ness and Educational Partnerships:'! ri-County'l echnicaK allege, 
('lemson Univc-rsity's College of Education and the Natiiinal 

Dropout Prevention Center: and the ('areer and lechnologj ( en- 
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tt!i of Anderson ( SC ) Districts One and Two. A coordinating board, 
icpresenting all partners, provides leadership for implementing 
Tech-Pi ep programs in the 16 high schools, four career centers, 
and one technical college in the PACE Consoi'tium service area. 

The PACE piogram includes iig(,rous academic study, enhanced 
and focused occupational coursework, and stmetured guidance experi- 
ences thi oughout high .school and twoyears of postsecondaiy education. 
ITie progi-am prepares students for carc-ers in cluster areas such as 

industricil/'engincx'ringtechnologies, health technologies, busine.ss tech- 
nologies, and human/public .sendee technologies. Tech-ld ep offers an 
integrated approach to educational lefbrm through; 

• re.stmcturing cunicula to meet changing needs: 

• integrating academic and \wational .studies; 

• improving methods of teaching and coun.seling; 

• increasing students’ achievement and eaieei'/coliege optioirs- 

• responding to employeis’ needs fi)r skilled technicians; 

• promoting community .support fbi- .student succe.ss; and 

• enhancing articulation .imongsecondaiy. two-year, and fi)ur- 
year colleges. 

In i99.1. PA( E received oneof nin(> LJ. S. Depailnient of Education 
demonstration grants fi)r model Teeh-Prep pmgmams. Among the 
documented accomplishment.s foi’ the PACE Con.sotlium are the 
fbllovving: 

• Ander.son Sch(X)l Distiict I'vvo repotled an inciea.se in .stu- 
dents average gmades in Applied (kimmunication c'a.ssesover 
the previous year's basic English average.s — from a 1 ) average 
in 1990-1991 to a B average in 1991-1992; 



• l‘.',)l-92 data showed an increase in enrollment over 1990-91 

in Applied English 1 1 16.-1C i. Applied iMathematics t200.9C i 
and Applied Sei(>nce 1 6:1.9' ; i;the 199;i-94enrollm('nl showed 
a .15.,')'^ incri'a.st' in enrollmi'nt in applied acadi'inic coursis 
over the 1992-911 enrolliiK-nt: 
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• in 1993-94, twoofthedistnctsintheconsoitiumplaced24 high 
school and technical college students in youth apprenticeships 
in 17 companies; 

• in 1993-94, 729 businesses in Andemon, Oconee, and Pickens 
Counties participated in an employer neckls assessment; 

• in 1993-94, ovei* 300 cducatom paiticipated in PACE-spon- 
sored staff development progi’ams; a national conference was 
held foi' over 300 registrants representing 22 states; and 1 1 1 
presentations were made at 40 state, regional, national and 
international conferences. 

When implemented with the attention to detail exhibited by the 
PACE Consortium, Tech-Pi'ep pTX)giams can help motivate stud(Mits to 
finish high school complete more challenging academic and occupa- 
tional coiu’st'W'ork. pumue postsecondaiy occupational education at 
least through the associate degree level and enter' the workforce with 
the skills needed to help compote in a global economy. Tech-Pr'op 
pi'oxides an impor'tant, \iable alternative for* students who do not plan 
to pi’cpat'e for* baccalaui'eaU' study while in high school 
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Chapter Five 
Intervention Strategies 



Intcnvntion strategies are designed U) intemapt or modify aca- 
demic, school, or jx'rsonal pniblems that are negatively affecting 
studimts' jxM-fbnnances. Inten'ention strategies ate those that address 
the Conti nuing needs of students who remain at risk, in middle and high 
hchool. Although mi-ntoring and pt'ers-as-ri-sourci's strategies might 
also be considered appropriate mediation strategies, they are especially 
effective when used to inten'ene in situations where students are 
having particular difficulties. AHomative schcxils proride settings in 
which students who do not do well in the regular classroom receive help 
appropriate to their needs. Figure 7 lists the strategies discussed in this 
chapU'r. 



Figure 7: Intervention Strategies 
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Mentoring 

What is Mentoring? 

Mentoring can be defined as a sustained relationship be- 
tween an adult and a youth ora more experienced person and a 
novice. This section focuses on the relationship between a 
caring adult and a student. 

Adult relationships, not only those providet by parents and 
grandparents but by neighbors, teachers, and other concerned 
adults, are a protective factor for youth growing up in stressful 
family and community environments ^Benard, 1992). Mentors— 
whetherteachers, business people, or community volunteers — have 
oppoi tunities to relate to students in way^s that parents and 
teachers usually do not. Mentors can be friends, rather than 
authonty figures (Smink, 1990). The establishment of a caring 
relationship between the adult and youth is the essential ingre- 
dient in mentoring (Cave & Quint, 1990; Ferguson, 1990; 
MePartland & Nettles, 1991 ). 

A mentoring progi’am is based on the premise that the mentor 
has something to offer; expeiience, position, advantages, abilities, 
or simply a caringattitude( Smink, 1990 ). The mentoring relation- 
ship provides youth from the disadvantaged environments an 
access to .- .sources, opportunities, values, customs, and people of 
different occupational and social worlds (Smi ik, 1990). Many 
mentors tutor youngsters, coach them on job interviews, inves- 
tigate scholarships, take them to visit college campuses, find 
them internships, and serve as their advocate in a variety of 
.dt nations (Benard, 1992). 

Supporting acad(‘niic achievement is an extremely important 
mentoring role. In fact, ifthe primary goal ofa mentoring progi*am 
is to keep students from dropping out of school, academic support 
must he paramount. This support can include tutoring in specific 
subjects, working on basic skills, fostc'ring (‘fiective time manage- 
ment habits, helping with hom(*work. or assisting with spc'cini 
school projects (Smink, 1990). The mentor needs to display an 
attitu' that vit*ws youth as resource's to he nurturc'd and not 
problems to be fixed and to conv(*y the message I hat the youth can 
he sLicec'ssflil (Benard, 1992). 
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Effectiveness of Mentoring Programs 

Mentors can play a critical role whei-e parents are either unavail- 
able or unable to provide responsible guidance for their children 
( Floyd, 1993 ). A survey of 800 Career Beginnings participants from 
16 cities (Harris & Associates, 1990) found that at least half of the 
students said mentoring helped them learn to succeed miprove 
their gi-ades, avoid drugs, increase their regard for people of other 
races and improve their relationships with teachers and family. 

In addition, the adults reported that mentoring helped them; 

• Fulfill their own responsibilities ^50^i i 

• Strengthen family relationships (2.5' 1) 

• Increase their 1‘cgard for people of othei races (50 ci 

• Recognize they make a difference (25' i i 

• Be willing to get involved again (50' < i 

A mentoring program. Rendering Flducational Assistance 
through Caring Hands (REACH), was implemented at 
Hughes Intermediate School in Reston, Virginia, duringthe 1988- 
1989 school vear : Blum & Jones, 1 993 1, The progi’am components 
included a oeer support group that met once a week, and daily, 
one-on-one contacts between students and their adult mentors. 
The teachers who taught the students in the REACH progiam 
indicated that the students improved in promptness to class, 
preparation for class, quantifv of aailv assignments completed, 
participation in class, classroom behavior, positive interactions 
with poors, and report card ^*udos. 

A comparison of the third-ciuarter and firstaiuarter grades in 
mathematics. English, science, and social studies of the students 
in the REACH program showed the following (Blum & Jones, 
19931: 



• 52' 1 reduction of Fs 

• lO'f n'duction of l)s and D-t-s 

• 16'1 increase of ('s and ('-i-s 

• 22' f increase in Bs and H-i-s 



.'Students whose mentors interacted with them diiily. tutored 
students or supervised after-school study sessions, monitored 

academic progTess.andelicited parent involvement showed greater 

significar.t improvement. 
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Implementing a Mentoring Program 

Establishing a montoring program for youth in at-risk siiua- 
tionstakes,.ianning. Whileevoryschool ancicommunitvisuniquc, 
thofollowingstopscanservoasaguidolinffoi-sottingupa program 

to mc'ot individual needs and goals (Smink. 1990): 

1. Establish program need. The progi-am can include all 
students in at-risk situations, or a paiticulai- population 
such as all ninth-gi-adc students. It can concentrate on 
academic skills, careei- awareness, oi- personal skills. The 
focus of a pi-ogiam is determined hy the needs of the youth 
t(. he sei\ed. Each school and community ha.s unic|ue 
pi’ohlems which must he consideivd when dev eloping a 
mentoi-ing pi'ogTam. 

2. Ensure school district commitment. VVhethei- the 
pi-ogi-am is school-, community-, or husiness-hased, the 
school disti’ict must be involved. Mentoi’ing pi’ograms 
must complement, not compete with, thestudent’s regular 
academic and scholastic activities. Additionally, teachers, 
guidance counseloi-s, and school administrators are an 
invaluable rc'source in sek'cting students forthe program, 
monitoring their progiess in school, and locating addi- 
tional help if necessary. 

3. Identify and select program staff. Many progiams 
begin with a steering committee or other type* of advisory 
hoai d comprised of school staff, business pc'ople. eommu- 
nity leaders, and parents. It is helpful to assign at least 
one person to coordinate' the program. 'Phis individual 

over.sees the daily progressofthe program and isavailahle 

to both mentors and students when problems arise. 

4. Refine program goals and objectives. It is impossible 

to measure the success of the program without clear-cut 
goiils and objectives, hore.xample, ifthe primai'vobjectix (* 
of t he program is to keen dropout-prone students in school, 
set goals for improvement in attendance and academic 
achie\'ement , 

5. Develop activities and procedures. Establish guide- 
lines for the lengl band fre(|uencyofmentor-.student contact. 
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of from six weeks to one year and from an hour u week to 
daily contact. Obviously a short-term relationship with 
only a few hours of contact cannot hope to achieve the 
richness* depth* and complexity of a long-term relation- 
ship ( Benard, 1992 1 By making a time commitment, both 
the adult and student are committing themselves to being 
pi-edictable. available, accessible, and responsive — all ne- 
cessary for the development of trust and mutual respect in 
a T-elationship. Onentations, workshops, and other gi’oup 
activities should be planned in advance and put on a 
master calendar. Each participant should receive a writ- 
ten copy of ti .e progi’am detai Is and a schedule of act i vi ties. 



6. Identify students in need of mentors. Students may 
be referred by teachers, guidance counselors, social w^*rk- 
ers, the court system, or their parents. Participation by 
students works best, in most cases, when it is voluntary. 
Youth who are receptive to new ideas, committed, have 
the ability to listen and ask questions, and show enthu- 
siasm will profit most from the experience. 

7. Promote program and recruit mentors. Recruitment 
of mentors can he done both formally and informally 
through flyers, posters, mailings, word of mouth, and 
media announcements. Some program mentors come 
from college campuses or from specific businesses or com- 
munity gi'oups. The more a program demands from a 
mentor, however, the smaller the number of adults who 
will he willing to volunteer (Hamilton & Hamilton. 
1992). Mentors should care about, understand, acc(‘pt, 
and enjoy young people. In addition, the mentors should 
be percei\’c*d as trustworthy and flexible by the' youth to 
be served. xMentors may bi‘ matched with students befbn*, 
during or after training sessions. 

8. Train mentors and students. Whilt* training may not 
turn a poor mt*ntoi‘ into a good oiu*, it can be' ust*d as part 
oi“a selection process. There' is inci’oasing evidi'iicc that 
lack ol training is a primar\'caus(* of un success! ul nu*ntor- 
ing. Any I raining program must I'ocuson the* mentor s role*, 
till' goaisofthe relationship, and the development ofa plan 
lonuH't those goals. T?*ainingshould also cover the organi/.a- 
I ion ofllu' program, including what isc'xpectc'd of a ni(*nlor 
in It'rnis of tinu' and commitment. A training sc'ssion 
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which includes both mentors and their students is helpful 
in communicating expectations and understanding roles. 
Showing students before they begin how to get the most 
from the experience will increase the benefits, 

9. Manage mentor and student matching process. The 

literature on matching the race and gender of the mentor 
with a protege is inconclusive. Some studies say that 
similarity is necessary, othei’s lean toward the opposite. 
Nor is simi Ian t 3 Mn personality necessaiily a predictor of a 
successful match. What seems most important is the 
ability of the mentor to empathize with the student, to 
identify his or hci* needs, and to provide manageable steps 
to fill those needs. 

10. Monitor the mentoring process. Student-mentor rela- 
tionships require monitonngon a regular basis. Monitonng 
dunng the program is accomplished through brief meet- 
ings, questionnaires, or telephone calls. This ensures that 
problems are addi'essed early, and mismatches are l eas- 
signed. In addition, mentors must realize that they can 
not resolve c'very one of'theii* students’ problems. Other 
sources of help, such as counselors and social service 
agencies, must be made available during the mentonship. 

11. Evaluate ongoing and terminated cases. One of the 
primary reasons for the ab.sence of research on mentoring 
pi*ogi*ams for youth is the lack of progi'am evaluations. 
While time and mon(*y constraints often mean that evalu- 
• ions ar(‘ last on the list, they are critical to the succe.ss of 
the program. Evaluations based in part on information 
gather>'dduringthe monitoringstage nieasureaprogi*am’s 
effectiveness, as well as suggest changes and improve- 
ments for futur(' programs. 

12. Revise program and recycle steps. Revision of a 
progra?a should he ba.sed on information from mentors, 
slud'Mits. program staff, and (* valuation data. H(*vision 
.should 1)(‘ a continuous process. As the program progre.sses, 
it may he necessary to eliminate some (*l(*ments and ad(i 
oth(*rs. As .stiukml.s’ ne<‘ds cliang(\ tiu* program should 
change in ordca* to ni(‘et those* needs. 
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Recommendations 

To those considering implementing a mentoring progi'am, 
Hamilton and Hamilton ( 1992) ottered ix*commendations derived 
from experience gained by Coj’nell University s Department of 
Funnily Studies in a demonstration mentoring progi*am called 
Linking Up. The recommendations included the following: 

1. Employers and organizations that are willing to take on 
the task of finding volunteers within their ranks are a 
more promising source of mentors than one-at-a-time 
recruitment. 

2. Miaitoring programs should concentrate on youth in need. 

Mentors need well-defined and clearly communicated 
goals. The Linking Up project’s initial training for the 
mentors presented five mentoring functions a.nd intro- 
duced the goals of building character and competence. An 
intense initial meeting of mentor, protege, parent, and 
program coordinator focused on what the pair would do 
together, under what conditions, and why. Yet the re- 
searchers found these efforts proved insufficient for most 
mentors. 

4. Building competence is the most functional goal for 
mentoring. C’ompetence is the capacity to do something 
well. \Vai*m interpersonal relations are moiv likely to 
result from a focus on building competence than from a 
focus on building a r(‘lationship. 

f). Mimtors need continuing support. Even mentors who 
appeared to hi* succi*ssful i*xpn*ssed frustration about 
th(‘ need for additional support beyond the initial orien- 
tation and training. 

Peef^-as-Resou nes 

Although this section is iiuiiided a> an iiiter\ention strategy 
children n(*ed to i*Nperi(*nce them.selves as resources from i*arly 
childhood (Henard. 1990). Sei*ingoneself as an important part of 
the school or commuo*. ,• r\*inlom*s childn*ns positi\i* .si*ll-con- 
cepts aiul increasi's thidr r(*sili(*ncy. 
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The term peer resource is used to refer to children and youth 
working with and helping others. A gi’owing body of research 
indicates that peer intei’action is important to many early achieve- 
ments. For example: 

• reciprocal peer interactions teach children to share, com- 
fort, and empathize with others (Attili, 1990): 

• through peei- interaction, childrcm learn critical social 
skills such as impulse control, comm i* .licat ion. and friend- 
ship skills (Benard. 1990); and 

• peer acceptance and the ability to make new friends has 
been associated with liking .school, higher school atten- 
dance rates, and higher academic performance le\'el ( Ladd, 
1990). 



Several of the strategies discussed earlier such as service 
learning and cooperati\'e learning are peer resource progi’ams. 
Other progi’anis include peer tutoring, cross-age tutoring, peer 
helping, peer mediat ion. and peer lead(‘i'ship ( Benard, 1990 ). The 
following sections will discuss two of these — peer tutoring and 
peer mediation. 

Peer Tutoring 

P(*er tutoring is a collaho]*ative lc*arning strategy. Such 
.strategieshavethe potential to improve the learningofchildren of' 
different ability levels ( Fuchs. Fuchs. Bentz. Phillips. & Hamlett, 
1 994 ), (\)llahoi‘ativc‘.st i\itt‘gii‘s — such ascoop(*rati ve learningand 
peer tutoring — n‘quire students to work together to support c‘ach 
others learning. P(‘(‘r tutoring, however, usually matchc's pairs of 
student.s — older and younger or higher-achieving and lower- 
achieving — with the purpose* of helping the younger or 
lower-achit*ving .student improve academically. 

Effeetiveness of Peer Tutoring. Uesearcli .studii*s ha\c 
(iocunu'uted the (*ff(*cti\(‘n(*ss of’[K*(*r tutoring, Pe(*r tutoring has 
lu‘i*n found to hi* more heneflcial than reduced class size, longei* 
in.stmctional time, or individualized comput(‘r-a.ssi.sted learning 
( Bei’liner & ( \isano\ a. 19 SS ). Studies have idcmtific'd an increasi* 
in tlu* academic skills of low-socioeconmiiic students: acadc*mii* 
gaiiis foi* both tutees and tutors: and improvements in studimts* 
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attitudes, self-concepts, and social skills. In comparison to most 

other methods of insti uct ion, peoi-tutoi’ing appears to bcM olatively 

inexpensive (Gie.secke. Cartledge. & Gardner. 1993 1. 

Recent cost-efTectivene.ss I'esearch shows that peei’ tutoring 
provides higher achicvement-peT'-dollar than many othei educa- 
tional innovations which ai'c used moi'e often ( Mai'tino, 1994 ). Foi 
example, Ijcvin, Glass, and Mc'istei’ il984i found peei tutoiing 
produced moi'e than twice the achievement in math and scieiice 
than did computei'-assisted instruction when program costs were 
weighed. Bloom ( 1984) found that the avci'age tutored studeiits 
outperformed 98G of a similar gioup of students taught under a 
conventional foi'in oft extbook, lecture, worksheet, and test method. 

Reseai'ch reiiorted by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (Wircenski, Sarkees. & We.-^t. 1990i found that 
voung people in at-risk .'situation.'- who were* in\'oKt*d in \\c*ll- 
planned and supervised pc*ei’ tutoring situations showed the 
following; 

• gains in their grade-point averagi's: 

• improvement in reading, math, writing, communication, 
and study skills; 

• increases in reading comprehensive levels; 

• impro\'i‘nienl in their ability to identify long-i ange goal.*', 
and 

• gains in self-confld(*nce anil in interjH'rsonal skills, 

Most peer tutoring occurs hi'twei'ii high-achii‘ving stuilents 
and their low-achieving iieers or younger students. A .study 
reported by Gie.secke. ('artledge. and Gardner! 1998 1 was designed 
to determine w het lu*r low-achie\’i ng st udents could tut oi \ oungei 
students effectively and if they them.selvcs could experience im- 
priiveil achievement andself-confldence Theehildren were.selected 
by their dassroom teachers to particiiMte in this study. Kourth- 
gnide students served as tut'iis to third graders. Tutors wen* 
chosen In the fourth-grade teacher who selected students w horn 
shejudged to he least skilled in reading and who were least likely 
to he "viewed as role modi'ls by their peers. 
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The six-week tutoring progi-am included one week for tutor 
pivparation and five weeks of tutoring. Tutor preparation con- 
sisted of five 30- to 40-minute sessions one week prior to the 
tutoring sessions. Tutors received training in what it meant to be 
a tutor, the activities and materials of the tutoring progi’am, the 
four components of each tutoring session, reinforcement proce- 
dures, review games, and testing and charting procedui’es. 

The i-esponses from the tutors and tutees were unifomily 
positive. The gains made by the students in this study ovei’ tlie 
relatively brief period of five weeks were impressive. In addition, 
there was sufTicient evidence to determine that under well-struc- 
tured, closely supervised conditions, low-achieving students can he 
successful tutors (Giesecke, Carlledge, & ^'^'^dner. 1993). 

Millei*, Kohler, Ezt‘ll, Hoel, and Strain (1993) found that 
structured peer tutoring resulted in gi'eater henefits to .students 
than did informal tutoring. In structured situations, students are 
taught systematic pi*ocedures that involve presentation of instruc- 
tions and feedback, including reinforcement and coirection, so that 

high ra, tes of tutec' participation arc* geru*i’ated ( Greenwood, (’ai'ta, 
& Kamps, 1990). 

Results from a study by Fuchs et al. ( 1 994 ) suggc*st that peer 
tutoringcan he structuivd to promote positive insti’uctional inU*r- 
actions among children. In this study, youngsters who had 
previous instruction and exp(*rience in peer tutoring conducted 
longcn* instructional sessions and the' accLu*acv of the prol)l(*ms 
completed was highcT. In addition, observations of student interac- 
tions during the pec*r-tutoi*ing sessions rev(*alc*d the* use* of moiv 
effective tutoi*ing strategic*s by expei*iencc*d tutoi*s. The explana- 
torv-promj)ting and c|U(*stion-asking among (*x])e!*iencc*cl tutors 
servc*d to sti*ucturc‘ and inci-easc* the tut(*c*s' dii*(*ct involv(*nu*nt in 
the* l(*arning tasks (Fuchs c*t al.. 1994). 

The* transcripts of tin* tutoring s(*ssions illustj*atc* how the* 
c‘Xp(*i*i(‘ncc*(l tutors structurc'd nun‘c* interactions with theii* tutec*s 
('»mparc*(l to th(* inexfn'iiencvd tutors. In fact, many of tlie 
iiu*xpc*ri(*nc(*(l t iitoi’s in this stud\ s[H*nt most of t lu*ii* tinuMalking. 
(k*monst rating, and compU*ting prohhmis by tlu*ms(*lv(*s. with 
little if any int(*raction with the tutc*e. This ))rovid(*d little* (and 
soni(*t iin(*s no) opportunity for the*ii' tute-e*s to aj)ply oi’ pi-ae*tie-e* the* 
t ut\)i* s explanat ions and demonst rat ions, 'flu* t utee*s of in(*x|)e*ri- 
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enced tutors spent more time sitting, watching, and listening. In 
contrast, oxpenenced tutors structured questions that guided 
tutoes to rehearse the steps necessary to complete the problem. 
This instructional style resulted in the tutees of experienced tutors 
responding more actively (Fuchs et al., 1994). 

The Parsons, Kansas, School District is in its third year of 
conducting a for-credit peer tutoring class at the high school level 
(Martino, 1994). The peer tutoring class is a regularly scheduled 
elective cour.se of! ere d for high school students. Students wanting 
and needing help with any of theii’ clas.ses can request enrollment 
in the peer tutoring class. Al.so. honor students, gifted students, 
and other caring students with solid study skills who are taking 
many of the same courses (or already have taken them ) apply and 
are cho.sen to enroll in the tutoring class as peer tutors. 

The p(‘er tutoring class meets daily throughout the semester. 
Students receiving help attend both their content classes and the 
peel* tutoringclass. Both peer tutors and tutoes receive a grade and 

earnek'ctivecredit in this cla.ss—class credit has been a significant 

carrot lor students' academic success in this class ( Martino, 1994 ). 

Implementing a Peer Tutoring Program, To begin a 
successful peer tutoring progi am. commitments from the building 
administrators, staff, school board, and parents are necessaiy to 
establish several prerequisites (Martino. 1994 1: 

• creating program philosophies and policit‘s. 



• setting criteria for choosing pc‘c‘r tutoi’s. 

• .setting critc‘ria for choosing slud(‘nts to he tutored. 

• dt'fining rolc‘s and limits of peer luloi's, 

• holding pe(M* tutor training .sessi(»ns. 

• pi’o\ iding com muni ty aw areiu“ss about the* lumidit > of t Ik* 
[ii'ogram, 

• g(‘nerating parental awan*n(‘ss that th(*ir children are 
mon‘ Involved in E arning, ai^l 
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• designing an evaluation plan for both the progi'am s out- 
comes and those of individual participants. 

Miller et al. ( 1993) provided the following systematic process 
for planning, implementing, and maintaining a structured peer- 
tutoring progi-am: 

Planning. The planning process addresses (a ) identifica- 
tion of the skill to be taught, (b ) selection of the materials with 
which to teach the skills, (c ) selection of the times for tutoring, 
and (d) sti’ucture of the tutor-tutee interactions necessary to 
teach the skill. 

Training. The goal of training is for all studemts to 
perfoi’in their assigned roles as accurately and independentl\' 
as possible. This involves (a) introducing and providing the 
rationale for each step of the tutoring procedure, (b) modeling 
the tutoring step, and (c) having the students rehearse the 
tutoring step with diri’easing levels of adult instruction and 
feedback. 

In structuring the sludents’ interactions necessary to 
teach the .skill, the most important part is developing a 
tutoring procedure that builds on effective teaching practice. 
The goal is to apply a few basic sti’ategies that will structure 
and facilitate the tutor-tutee interactions. These include the 
following: 

Provide Prompts: Examples of pi’ompts the tutor can 
use include, “Start with the first word on this page” or “Try 
this card next.” 



Give Immediate Correction: Stop the tutee immedi- 
at(dy whenever an incorrect response has i)een given, and 
immediatidy pi*ovide the correct answer. 

i^ peat a Corrected Response: This dm'cts the tutor to 
se(‘k more practice of the correct a.^swei* by the tutee. 

Give Reinforcement: The intent of this aciion is to 
strenglhen comet responding i)y {he tut(‘(* and to give 
ci*c(lit for a Job well done*. 
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Monitoring and Evaluation. Onco training has been 
completed and the tutoring sessions, have begun, the next step 
is to obseive whether the procedures are being implemented as 
planned (Miller et al. 1993). 

Conflict Resolution and Peer Mediation 

Conflict Resolution 

Conflict often is seen as something li.'^t needs to be eliminated 
or removed, instead of something that can be woi-ked through and 
used consti’uctively. Conflict is normal and is part of everyone's 
life. How each person chooses to handle conflict determines 
whether the experience is beneficial or dot I’i mental to his or her 
growth. Some people choose to handle problems by avoiding 
confrontation altogether. People who av(od conflict, however, lose 
opportunities to express their own feelings and convictions and 
often damage not only their self-esteem, but also their relation- 
ships with others (Rogers. 1994). 

Children learn early by example how to handle conflict, anger, 
and frustration. Unfortunately, some families and communities 
.send the message to children that the best way to deal with conflict 
is through violent means. In the state of South Carolina, out of 
5.000 students who were surveyed. 33'^ of the females and 50'/ of 
the males had engaged in physical fights within the las. 12 months 
( Depaidment of Health Pi'omotion and Education. 1991 1. In ordc‘r 
to survive at home, in the community, and among their peer 
groups, children learn to lash out. make threats, defend them- 
selves, and take revenge when conflict arises. Handling conflict 
in nonviolent ways is something many children never have been 
taught (Rogers. 1994). 

Early intervention programs can teach students how to be 
aware of and overcome the violence that surrounds and influ- 
ences them. C'hildren of pre.school and kindergarten age can 
learn the conflict re.solution skills of empathy, impulse control, 
and managing anger. Such programs, impleimmtc'd in pre- 
school and/or (dementarv school, teach nonviokait behavior, a 
life skill that will continue to develop in the latei’ y(‘ars of 
adolescence and adulthood. Not only schools, but parents, 
communitii's. (’hild-carc‘ providc’rs. and health-can' provideis 
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can help equip children with the skills to manage and work 
through impulsive, aggressive actions (Rogers, 1994). 

The Choosing N'on-Violence (CN\M Progj'am of Chicago found 
that when priinai'y .schrjol siudenls won' nsk('d to think about how 
they express theirstrongledings. they s)>tmtano<jusly shared a list 
of extremely violent responses, such as breaking windows, beating 
up little kids, and destroying loved items or works of their own art 
( Parry, 1993 K As a result of these findings, the progi'am developed 
a strategy of early intervention to redirect the destructive tenden- 
cies already exhibited by the young students. The purpose of the 
CNV progi^im is to help children with the following (Parry, 1993): 

1 . understand what violence is; be able to identify it in their 
lives, their toys, their choice; 

2. realize they have the power to choose and control how they 
will act; and 

3. learn the power of language .so they can use it to express 
how they feel, to protect and defend themselves without 
being violent. 

Peer Mediation 

Peer mediation is a method of conflict re.solution that enables 
people involved in conflict to reach a mutually acceptable agree- 
ment with the help of a neutral “mediator." In peer-mediation, this 
mediator, instead of being the adult irferee who simply stops in 
and makes the calls, is usually only slightly older than those 
involved in the dispute. Mediations can involve third- and fourth - 
gi*ade students as mediators when flr.st- and .s(*cond-gi-ade .students 
are the disputants (Rogers, 1994). 



Peer mediation emphasizes that ('vervone engaged in a conflict 
has the choi(*e of allowing themselv(\s to he overc(jm<' by negative 
p(a*ceptions and re.scmtnient, or to control the situation, take 
action, and re.solve it in a nonviolent way. As .stud(*nts become 
a.war(‘ of*th(‘ con.struclive rc'sults that can conn' out of‘a conflict wIk'u 
dealt with through pc'er m(‘diation, they a>’e encouraged to tak(‘ 
control oftheir lives and relationships with others (Rogers, 1994). 
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Effectiveness of Peer Mediation 

Peer mediation programs are most effective when they provide 
exposure to conflict resolution skills in elementary and middle 
schools. By the time students reach high school, some violent 
tendencies may be more difficult to overcome and change (Rogers, 
1994). The National Association for Mediation in Education found 
that peer mediation programs are considerably less successful in 
high school where being ’coof takes precedence (Pilati, 1993). To 
effectively affect the way a person chooses to resolve conflict 
throughout life, the training of peer mediators and the teaching of 
conflict resolution skills must occur dunng the younger years of life 

(Rogers, 1994). 



Although qualitative research studies on the effectiveness of 
peer mediation progi'ams are more abundant than are quantita- 
tive studies, research findings indicate that programs provide 
many benefits for students. In the Resolving Conflict Creatively 
Prop’am in New York City, a K-12 peer mediation training 
progi'am, teachers re polled the following ( Metis Associates, 1990 ): 

• 70.9^ r observed that to a moderate or givat extent children 
demonstrated less physical violence in the classroom, 

• 60.3^^ observed less name -cal ling and fewer \x»rhal put- 
downs among children, 

• 77.8^ f observed more caring behavior among the children, 

• 69. 1C observed an increased willingness to cooperate 
among chi I h'en, and 

• 71.fi^f noticed that children increased skills in under- 
standing others points oi‘ view. 

Peer mediation programs provide benefits for teachers as 
well as for students. When encouraging students to resolve 
co‘nflictsconstructiv(‘ly, teachers could not help hut adopt some 
of the problem-solving technique's tlu'inselvc's. 'fbe t(*ach(*rs 
reported the following (Metis Associates, 1990): 

• 83. 9C slated their listening skills improved. 
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• 89,3^.^ feltthey had increased understandingof individual 
children’s needs and concerns, 

• 87.77r felt an increase in use of specific conflict resolution 
techniques in the classroom, 

• 92,9^( felt their attitudes changed to be more positive 
about conflict and conflict resolution, 

• 78.6^/r agreed their sensitivity to children whovSe back- 
grounds were different from theirs increased, and 

• 89. S'"/ noticed an increase in their willingness to let young 
people take responsibility for solving their own conflicts. 

Components of Peer Mediation 

Peer mediation progi'ams train a gi’oup of students to take on 
the role of being unbiased, empathetic listeners, respectful of the 
differences of others, helping them work together, so they can come 
to a mutual, peaceful agi'eement. Major components of peer 
mediation are: active listening, cooperation between participants, 
acceptance of each other’s differences, and creative problem- 
solving which takes into account each participant’s position. Peer 
mediation promot(?s communication thatisfundamental togi’owth, 
emphasizing that conflict can be constructive if feelings are com- 
municated and dealt with rather than ignored and/or allowed to 
escalate ( Rogers, 1994 ). 

The peer mediatiem process con.sists of the following 1 1 basic 
steps (Rogers, 1994): 

1. Mediator asks each participant to agi*ee to adhen; to 
certain rules: 

• to try U) solve the problem 

• n<4 to intoiTLipl others whil(‘ they talk 

• not to |)ut down or threaten wlhle vf)U t(‘ll your side of 
what happened 

• to he honest 

2. M(*diator asks one participant what happcMied, 
if Participant responds. 
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4. Mediator summarizes what was said. 

5. Mediator asks the other participant what happened. 

6. Participant responds. 

7. Mediator summarizes what was said. 

8. Feelings of both participants are discussed. 

9. Mediator asks participants to think of ways to solve the 
problem. 

10. Alternatives are discussed and some eliminated. 

1 1 . Agreement is made for a solution to which both disputants 
can agi'ce. 

It is important to note that peer mediation may not be appi*o- 
priate in some instances. Conflicts involving weapons, illegal 
activity, or blatant injustice are normally beyond i he scope of peer 
mediation and are the I’esponsibility of the school administration. 
Peer mediation may be used to "talk out the conflict aftei* other 
school policy measures have been taken (Rogers, 1994). 

Implementing a Peer Mediation Program 

Rogers ( 1 994 ) outlinc'd the following steps for implementing a 
peer mediation program: 



1 . Form an advisoi’v council that includes students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, and counselors. 

Send representatives to be trained oi’ bring in a pi*ofes- 
sional mc‘diator to ti’ain staff members on sit(\ Training 
can occur during several in-s(*rvice sessions. All teachers, 
parents, adniinisti’ators. and counseloi’s should he invited 
to attend. 

8. Purchase or write a program manual including your 
purpose, procedures, and plan ( timetable >. {’Slablisliing 
goals and making modifications along the way as needs 
are revealed. 
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4. Select the students to be trained as mediators. This can be 
done in various ways: 

teacher recommendation 
student interest application 
student body elections 
student body sample, appointed 
conflict mediator club participants 

5. Train thestudent mediators by rirstanalyzin^the alterna- 
tives to violence, exposing them to the simple mediation 
process (establish rujes, hear each students side of the 
conflict, summarize, and suggest possible solutions to the 
problem), and finally, placing them in many impromptu 
role play situations, taking turns b^ing the mediator. 

6. Make sure the student body is fully aware of the purpose 
and availability of the peer mediation progi’am. 

7. Keep the progi'am going with monthly or bimonthly meet- 
ings including the advisory council and the student 
mediators to discuss happenings, problems, successes, 
and to offer encoui'agement and feedback to all involved. 

Peer mediation programs provide many benefits for students. 
Students like being given the tools and the responsibility to work 
out their problems without parental or teacher supervision. Talk- 
ing out disputes is a new' approach for many students. Most 
students enjoy attempting to understand different points of view, 
when he oi* she know's that others are making an effort to under- 
stand his or her point of view. Peer mediation not only builds 
self-respect, but it also encourages students to understand those 
w ho, either culturally or ethnically, have a perspective different 
Irom their ow'n. For many students, being able to sit dowm and talk 
about disputes w'ithoiit iho threat of violence is a new and reward- 
ing experience (Rogers, 1994). 

Alternative Schools 

Until the late 1980s, th(‘ research base for alternative educa- 
tion w'as depend('nt on studies conducted during tlu' 1970s In a 
review' of this (^arly r(‘search. Young ( 1990) discussed a study by 
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G(Md and Mann on the academic achievement and attitudes ol 
delinquent students. The researchers compared approximately 60 
at-risk students from three alternatH’e secondary schools with a 
matched group of .students from conventional secondary schools m 
the same districts. The study found the following: 

• Alternative students were significantly less disruptive m 
schcxil at the end of the study than conventional students. 

• Teachers rated altemati\ e students who returned to conven- 
tional sch(K)ls as slightly Ix'tter Ix'hav't'd than con\ entioiitil 
students. 

• Alternative students were significantly more positi\i‘ 
about school and confident in their role as students than 
convLMitional slucienls. 

• While alternative students recei\ed slightly improved 
grades when the\’ reenrolled in conventional .schools, theii' 
achievement test scores did not improve and were not 
different from those of conventional students. 



The researchers explained these findings hv pointing out the 
importance of alternative school students percejttions that teach- 
c>rs considered their feelings, needs, and abilities when teaching. 
Alternativi' schools wer<' perceived as more flexible than con\en- 
tional ones. Alternative school students reported more personal 
contacts with teachers and classmates, and observers recorded 
mure incidents of praisi> and acknowledgment of students in 
alternative schools i Young. 1990 V 



Another earlv .study by Foley > 19S3i conducted for the Public 
Kducation As.sociation iPFAi examined alternative public h.igh 
.schools in New York City. The.se schools were organized m the 
1970s to provide an opportunity for youths dropping on’ of. oi 
experiencing difficulty in. traditional schools, 'fhe eight high 
schools in the studv served mainly students with records of i>-)or 
attendance and underachievement. A preliminary assessment 
compared credit accumulation and attendance data for the fall of 

19, s] fur2r/, ofincomingstndeiitsat theeight alternativeschools. 

On average, this group of nearly Ot'O studeo's earned 60' f moie 
credits and cut their ahseiux's by nearly U)'-. 
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Tfiiw of‘tho sch(K)ls, which had significantly improved students 
attendance and civdit aceumiiJation, were selected for intensive study. 
Iic‘peatedly, studt*nts in these schfxils expi'esscd real satisfaction alxail 
their relationships with toachei's: about the safe, non\'iolc‘nt,andcanng 
atmospheix'oftheii' sclxxils; and alxmt the educational programs they 
perceived as well suited to theiimeeds and inteix'sts, Oh.seiwationsand 
inteiviews suggested six*cific factoi's that accountcxl foi’ the success of 
the three case-study schools. 

lie sti'engths of the alteiTiati\'e sc1i(H)1s appc‘ai'ed to be iheii' w'ell- 
f()C‘used academic pi’ogi’ains and tht‘ii’ capacity to foster creatiw human 
rt'lalionships l)Ct\ve(Mi st udt*ius and teachers. The.s(‘ t‘xt‘iiiplaiy U*ach- 
ing/leaming relationships w'c‘re the I'esult of .several features of the 
.sch(Kils (F\)ley. 1983): 

• The.se schools had well-defined student populations; the 
faciiltit\s knew' what their students needed, and they 
planned accordingly, 

• The schools had principals who were sti'ong academic 
leaders w'ho w'orked with th(‘ faculty to structure cunicu- 
lum on tin* pei'sonal, .social, and cultui'al expediences of the 
students, their intellt*ctual netxls, as well as the .school 
.system's subject I'ccjiiirements. 

• Teach(*i-s' i*oles w'en* diversified to allow' for increa.sed 
participation in management andoiiportunitiestocoun.sel 
.students, which enhanced t(*acher.s' .semsitivity to stu- 
dents' m*t‘ds. 

• Pai'tial cour.st' credit, fast-paced cycles, and learning 
conti'acls enhanced studeiU.s' opportunities to siiccetxl 
academically. Participation was encoiii-aged by regular 
cla.ssi-oom fliscussions, {dicoiu'aging students to make 
divisions !*egai‘ding the courses th(w would take, and by 
sti'ucturing k'arning through doing. 

• A f'ew' commonly agreed upon, fiuxjuently di.scu.s.sed school 
rul(‘s(‘stal)lished ti(*ar standards forconduct, and a highly 
st!*uctiu*ed support sysiem enalrled students to live* w ithin 
tho.s(* riili'.'-, 

• Small .school si/e allow (xl princifials arrd teach<*rs to i*c*ach 
studtMUs who wcw foi'imuiv hard to i*(*ach in .school 
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encouraged communication and a sense of belonging, and 
limited bureaucratic obstacles. 

The studies reported by Young and Foley are interesting 
because more i-ecent evaluations of the effectiveness of alternative 
schools have produced similar results. For example, in 1988 the 
Arizona legislature mitiated the Arizona At-Risc Pilot Pioject. a 
longitudinal evaluation study 1 1989-92) of 13 distinct- and school- 
based projects that affected the lives of over 10,000 7-12th grade* 
“retrieved” dropouts and potential dropouts. Sites were chaiged 
w'ith integrating academic, vocational, and support services and 
did .so through a continuum of progi’ams ranging from ofl-site 
alternative schools serving exclusively teens in at-risk situations 
to “school-wide" reforms serving all students (Vandegi'ift. 1992). 



The programs were diverse in nature, but overall, the findings 
indicated tbit alternative programs appeared most “promising" 
for 7-12th-grade students at risk, although other delivery systems 
did produce positive outcomes related to the services they proi'ided 
(e.g.. vocational services produced vocational outcomes). The 
evaluation results consistently pointed to the alternative-school 
model as the most effective and positively perceii'ed deliveiy .system for 
students in at-nsk situations at the secondaiy school le\’el. By 
incorporating a variety of instructional, vocational, and support 
strategies into a comprehensive system, which was customized to 
the uniciue and diverse characteristics of older at-risk students, 
alternative schools seem to be providinga viable option for students 
who ha\ e been alienated fi'om the “regular" educational system. 



Fvaluation data for all the* imigrams indicated that students 
made progress in attendance, credits earned, and achievement. 
During 1990-91 alone, nine out of every ten of the program 
pai'ticipnnts — teens who were well-acquainted with school fail- 
ure—n'po)xedly remained in school or graduated. Attendance rose 

fill- the first time since the initiation of the programs. Standardized 

test gains were made in language and math with 12th-grade 
.students exiting at higher skill levels than their predecessors in 
these areas. Many of the attitudinal and hehavioral change's wi*re 
attributed to helpful and caringst alfwho providc'd more individual 
attention ( Vanclegrift. 1992). 



'fhe Maine Deiiartment of Fducation and the College of the 
Atlantic c'onducted a study of sevc'ii rural alternative education 
programs to develop systematic assessment processes for such 
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pro^rrams and to provide insij?ht into what qualities contribute to 
theii- sucxvss (Antonucci & Moosei’, 199:3). Each program was 
unique, responding to the needs of its own community. The types 
of pi ogi'ams ranged from those which provided suppoil within the 
regular school setting to those which were completely self con- 
tained. The goal of the support centers was to help students 
experience success in the regular progi-ams. The goals of the self- 
conlairied progi’ams were to develop the whole child, foster a sense 
of belonging, and instill a desire to bc' a productive member of the 
community and to complete high school. 

The r(‘sc‘arch U'am decided rather than listing the deficiencies of’ 
the students, to fiA?us, instead, on mechanisms and schooling practices 
that pix>gi'am staffc-ould control in ordei* to change the schools to fit the 
students. 1 he team compIc*tc'd a stn.ictural analysi.s of c^ach program 
fiom inten i(‘ws and ix'searchers field notes. 1/K)kingat organizational 
and policy patterns, they found a complex relationship Ix^tween the 

progi*amsandthesch(K)landcommunityofwhichthevar(‘apai1. It was 

clear that there were no easy steps to progi’am succ(*ss and no sure 
fbnnulas for di’opout prc'vention. Extc*!iial causes had a gi*c‘at impact 
on thei)rogi*ams. AchangeofprincipaI,lo.ssofanadv<K'ateatthecentral 
off ;e. the assignment of a faculty memlxa- to an alternative program 
because there was no oth(*r place to ‘‘dump” him oi* Ium*. a struggle to 
mainliiin funding, a new schfx)l Ixiard. oi’a hostik* facultv can d(X)m a 
pi*ogi*am (Antonucci & M(x)ser. 199;f ). 

When programs did not have to fight for their t‘xistenc(‘. howevc*r. 
they met the nc-ds of their students. Although students felt that 
teachers and administrators in tlx mi* regular sclxxils didn’t care about 
thc‘in. each altc‘mati\’e progi*am had at least one [X'rson who studcaits 
felt did can,' about them. I lu' alteniati\’e scIkkiIs had more ixuilislic 
homework e\p(‘ctations. Students who worked aftei* scho(d, took 
care of’their own children, oi* had no place to do homework found 
alternativ(‘ f)rogranis more fl(‘\ihle. The students likcxl the sched- 
ules in th(‘ alt(‘rnative pmgrams wIumx* thiy had longei*tinie }X‘rio(Is 
t()concentrat(‘on few(‘rsubjects. Th(‘ flexibility ofalt(*i*nati\’e pmgram 
schedules allow(‘d students to work scIkk)! around othercommitnu'iits. 

An ini[)oiiant factor in the* alt<*rnatiu*-.sch(H»l progi'ams was that 

thes(‘ progi’ams gave' St ud(‘nts a sc‘ns(M)nx*longing. F(‘Wofth(‘stu(k‘iits 
had suc(‘i‘ssful .social li\’(*s in th(‘ regular schools. Many oft lu'studcMits 
had a history of’dysfunctional r(*lationships witli adults. ()fh‘n tluMr 
re'lationships with tlu‘ir alt(*rnativ(‘-sch(H)l teaclu*rs W(*r(* tlu* onlv 
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meaningful adult relationships in their lives; their relationships with 
other students were their only expeiience with accepUince by peem. A 
significant number of the students expressed feelings of not being 
valued. The alternative pi*ogi*ams w^ei*e stmctui'ed so that students 
could achiev'e success and feel valued a.s individuals, “perhaps for the 
fimt time in all of their schooling N'ears t Antonucci & Mooser. 1993). 

Reseai-ch indicates that there are ceita 5 n characteristics pi-esent 
in alternative schools w'hich are successlul w ith students w'ho do 
not prosper in the regulai’ schools. It is cleai* that successful 
alternative programs have the following characteii sties: (a) they 
are small and have low teacher/pupil ratios; ( b ) they have faculties 
that develop caring relationships with students; (c) they set forth 
clear rules; (d) they have high expectations for student achieve- 
ment; (e) they foster positive peer relationships; and (f) they 
develop student self-esteem. vStudents w'ho are problems in regu- 
lar schools semn to function better in alternative schools. Students 
who might otherwise drop out of school and become problems to 
society can become productive adults with the help of understand- 
ing and caring alternative-school teachers. 
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Chapter Six 
Summary 



Comprehensive, Systemic Change 



Kvt'iA' iispc'c't ()i* children s li\x*s uIVccts their ubilily In kxnn r.nd 
succeed in scIkmiI. Mowi'ver. conditions nssocialed with poverty emi- 
ronmentsan'inajoHactorsin students dro()pin,o out. (’hildren whos(> 
liome environnuMUs and social hackp'ounds result in de\clopnient 
difl'erent from the mainstream enti'r school at a distinct I'ducational 
disadvantage. Wdien the pr!)blems (mcoimtered within thi> family and 
neighborhood combine with the iirohlems chiklivn encounter within 
the schools, till' results are staggenng. Nearly halCof Amenca s adidt 
population may not tx' able to peiform the range of compk'X tasks 
necessarv for the Ihiited States to compete successfully in a global 
economy or (i)r the adults to exercise the rights and resixaisihilities of 
cilizenshi(). At a time when specialized, postsecondan’ education is a 

pren'quisitefoi-many high-technologyjobs. statistics indicate that 20N 
of adults ovi'r the age of2f) in the I'nited States had not completed 
high sehool.and that over 12 million persons 1 S years of age and oldei’ 



had l(*ss than a 9th-grade education in 1992. 



.School sy.st''msacios.-thecountr> .ire antiiiu.ated bureaucrat- 
ic and technical structures. highl> com|)!ex. sm pri.--ingly similar, 
and \ery ri'sistant to change. Most ri'fovm strati'gies ha\e as- 
sumed the present educational s> stem is fundamentally sound and 
that no basic changes are needed. 'I'he potential dangers in trying to 
fix the present system, however, are greater for the failure-prone 
cbild. the underpri'pared. anil thosi' disi nfrancbisi'd loungsti’is 
from underclass ghettos and barrios. Many practices designed to 

••remediate" students produce, instead, a number of damaging efl'ects 

such as lowi'i ed perceptions of academic coui|)etence. decrea.sed 
academic motivation, and reduced intrinsic interest in learning. 
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The National Dropout PrevcMilion Center advocat(‘sa compre- 
hensive, systemic approach to educational reform. Wliile tc^achcM-s 
and administrators continui* to h(‘ hlanu‘d foi* thc‘ poor achieve- 
ment of students, reseaivh indicates that the structur(‘ of the 
school workplace* has a ^Tcau*i’ inllLU*nce on what professionals do 
than p(*rsonal ahi!iti(*s. piofessional ti’aininu-, oi' previous expei’i- 
ence. AtU'inpts to improve stud(*nt learning will he successful only 
to the* (*\te*nt that changes throughout the sysle*ni give sch(«>ls 
sunicient latituele* toaelapt new policiesor pracl ice*s te) the*ir unie]ue* 
circumstance s and to dc*\e*lop the*ir own solutions to [)i’obl(*Tns, 

I he* efTectiu* im[)le‘me‘nlation of syst(*mie change* me*ans find- 
ing ways to cre*at(* a eollahoralive* mode* of work K) re*|)lae*e* the* 
e.Kisting isolation and i)(»we*ii(*ssne*ss une!e*r the- ti'aelit ional syste-m. 

Rest! ncturing 

1 he* National (jox'ernors Association Task Feirceon Kelucation 
asserted that significant ste*f)s must be* taken to restructure* e*duca- 
tion in all state*s. The purpose ofre‘structuringis to emsure that the* 
educational system is congruent with the* needs of those wlu) work 
within it and the ne*eds of th(»se it serve*s. The* educational syste*m 
must be* changed to cre*ate a fle*xihle* organization that enables 
te'achers. school administrators, students, paivnts.and communi- 
ty members to col lain irate in providing within e*ach school the* 
e*xpe*rie*ncc*s stude*nts ne*e’el to ac’hie*v(' sue*ce*ss. Sch(x)l-base*d man- 
ageme*nt is an impenlant component of any e*elucational re'stmctunng 
ivfbrm. School-base'd management expands the !e‘ade*rshi}) within a 
system and is elistinguished by a fcK'us on the* individual schex)! as the* 
unit ofdecision makinganel the* manage*me*nt ofsubstantial resourevs. 

Whe*n [larticipatory d(*cision making is an inte*gial part of 
organizational ele*cision making, the* school community de*fine*s its 
vision for the* schoeil. explores the* ne*e*ds of the* students and the 
school. res(*arch(*s possible* appi*oaelu*s to re*structeiring the* in- 
structioiud anel curi ie ular e*ore‘ of the* school. pi()})ose*s possible* 
strate*gie*s for* ini[)l(*mentation. anel alloe*ate*s le* source*.'* to aee'om- 
[)lish its goals, fnsuf ru-icnl mat(*rial re-soure*(*s are a ma|e>r con- 
straint on the-enect i\('n(*ssof‘se!r-inanaging schools. i^l\(*n u iihall 
the (jlher (*lemenls in |>lan*, r(*.->t met uring e-ffni t.-- (*\entuall_\ will 
fail if'M'hooU do nut ha\ e* land cannot ge*l 1 1 he* resonm*.^ the*\ need 
to do lh('ir w ork. 
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Professional development must ho providc'd so tliat members 
of the school covnnumity can develop the knowledge and skills 
required to participate in school-based management and lobecome 
proficient in new instructional slrategic‘s. In addition, teachers 
must be pi’epared to work in creative ways with students who do not 
T‘es}X)nd to traditional instmctional methods. 

A considerable body of’ rc'search exists on successful profes- 
sional development prop*ams. Components to be considered for 

effective professional development include context, content, choice, 

continuity-, coaching, control, and commitment. 

Prevention Strategies 

Pivivutiou includes thost* actions takt*n which anticipaU*, fori*- 
stall, or d(*al with cognitive, soc*ial, or pc'i’sonal problems Ix'fbre they 
irret ri(*val)ly impair a student's abilitv to perform successfully in 
school. Prevention strategies are designed to “level the playing 

— to strengthen students' resiliency', to help students in at- 
risk situations ontei' sch(K)l ivady to learn, to provide the skills 
necessary for school succes.'^, to assist paremts iii becoming involved 
in their children's education, to ensure physical and mental health, 
and to remove harriers to success within the early gi'ades. 

R(‘sili(>ncy is the ability to withstand, adjust to, or recover from 
risk, stress, or adverse environmental circumstances. The stron- 
ge.st pri'Vc*ntion measurr^s are those which help children develop 
n‘silii‘ncy. Resiliency results from social supports which facili- 
tate* iht* developmi*nt of psychological strengths and behavioi* 
coping mechanisms that assist an individual in modifying his or 
li(*r ri*spons('s to critical risk situations. 

Social support is providt*d by the family , p(*(*rs, the* coninui- 
nity, and the school. When social support is low in one setting, 
()i h(*r s(*t t i ng*^ iu*(*d to compt*nsat(*. (’ai‘ing rt*lationships increase* 
resiliency in children. Kff‘t*ctive schools foster i‘(*siliency by 
providing opportunitic*s for' studc*nts to cU*velop cai'ing relatiem- 
ships with both adults and other students. 

'fin* e*arber a probU*m is id(*ntif l(*d and addr(*ss(*d, the* gr(*ater 
will be* the* im})acl e)u stiide*nts in at-risk situatieJiis. Studic*s e)f 
birtb-to-1 hre‘t* int(*rve*nt ions elememst r ate* that can be* me)elilH*d 
by changing a chilel's e*nvire)mne*nt. The me>st e*ffe*ctive way to 
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tvduco the nunibor of cliildrcMi who will ultimatoly drop out is to 
pnn icio tho licsl possible classnKzni instniction (i'om the* lx*f2naningof 
theirsch(M)lt.‘X|x*inonco. It appoarstolakointonsivoofloilsovoraponod 
( zl sovoral yeai*s to prcxiuce lastin^a*fl[ects, but tho fact that oven tho least 
intonsixe modtds produot*d strong* inimodiaio eflbcts suggests that a 
combination ol‘ approaches vsithiii a compi'ehonsive preventive pi’o- 
gi*am will have gi’oat promise* in incre*asing childi’on's cognitive fline- 
tioning. IS-ational DiHusion Network progi*ams such i\s Early Proivn- 
(inn ()/ Sch(H)l Failufv azid Reading' Rcanvfy can prewent academic 
failure*. 



1 here is a significant relationship bet we*e-n I x*havioi'ine*ai’lygi*ade*s 
and laU*r succe*ss in .sch(K>i. Although most childi’en le*am elassiVKzm 
niles and nornis c|uite e*asily, many children from at-nsk situations 
ha\'(* difTiculty understanding what the rules aix* and how to lx*have 
a|jpi*opriately. Students who cannot m(*e*t the implicit e*xpe*ctations of 
te‘ache*rsofU*n sufIei’ vt*aratte*r ve*ai'ofp(M)rsch(K)l performance without 
knowing exactly what is wi’ong. For this reason, the de\x‘lopment of 
soe'ially re*s}X)nsibIe behaviors should be as much a pail of the elemeai- 
laiy curnculum as academic comjx'tence. 

In recent wars, practilionem have* l)(*en seai'ching for alteiriative‘s 
to tlx* choices of re*tention in grade or s(x-ial promotion. A numlK*r of 
elisincts are* resuirecting a pi’aelice trie*d in the 19.^Us — c'ontinuous 
progiv.ss, nong?'ad(*d primary .scIkkiIs. Nongi'aded levels and continu- 
ous progrt*ss .sch(M)ls aix* based on the philo.sophy that childn*n de*velop 
at diflenng i*ales. Such sclKMiisoOer flexible* gr’oupings that encompass 
a two- to fbur-v(*ai' range* in age, allowingmovement b:*lwe*en Ie*velsas 
pupils are ivacly to advance. 

Re*.s(*arch cem.sislently finels that pare*nt involvement lias a diix*ct. 
positive* effect eui children s achieve*me*nt. Schools and scIkm)! .systems 
which aiv succe*.s.sfully involving pai*e*nts began by re*.sponding to the* 
(luaIitie*s.characte*i*i.stics,anelne*edsofthe*pare*ntsinorele‘rle)Ove‘rcom<* 
the* baiTi(*rs which inteHeiv with communie*atie)n. Thexse* bairie*rs 
include* pai'e*nts le*\e*l of lile*rae*\’; language* prc*fei*re*el fbi* rt*ading. 
li.slening, spe*aking\ and wi*iling; daily ceMiimil meats and re*s|X)nsibili- 
lie*s that may afleel the* lime*, e*ne*rg>\ anel attentiem available* to de*vote 
to.se‘hool; and f)ar(*nl.s’ l(*\e*l eifceHiifoil in be*e*oming inve)lve*el in the*ii- 
e’bildn*!! s (‘diie’alion. 

Manx e*rucial in(lue*nce*s on the* e*elucalion eif'al-iisk chilelre*n are* 
oulsiele* the* .se'hoofs orbit. Schools alone* e^annol hanelle* the* pi‘oble*msof 
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students who come fi’om at-risk circumsUinces. Programs that success- 
fully link education, health, and human services tend to have some of 
the following characteristics: (a) comprehensive menu of seivices, (h) 
sharc'd governance, (c) collaborative funding, and (d) organizational 
models that reflect the nec'ds of* the communities they seive. llie 
flexil)ility necessaiy to deliver comprehensive seii^ices is often limited 
by } 3 ()licies that regulate the go\emance and funding of schools and 
other agencies. Creating such flexibility demands mechanisms that 
.span politiail and organizational boundaries. State govern men t has a 
major role in funding l(x:al planning and in providing sk\il-up capikd 
for integr*ated eftbils. 

Mediation Strategies 

Mediation is the prcxessofensuringtliat all studenUs acquire — the 
first time ai’ound — th(‘ skills tht\\' nei‘d to function effectively lx)th in 
.sch(K)l and in the woi’ld outside of sch(K>l. In other words, mcdindon 
ensures that remediatum will not Ix^ nm'ssan*. This is acconiplishcxl 
by establishing hospitable educational environments in which 
students feel supported and cared for, where failure is .'^een as just 
one' step on the i*oad to leai’ning. and where the nei‘ds of the 
studt'ntsgovei’n decisions made, not just at the classroom lev(*l, but 
also at the school and district level. Mediaticiii strategies are those 
that ensurea k'amei’-cvntered envircjnment in the sch(K)l and fcx’uson 
teachers as facilitators of learning. 

Tt‘ach(M’s, as f'acilitators of k'arning, provide students with active 
lt‘ai'ning envii’onments and expt'ritmces which are rc‘k‘vant to life 
outside the classroom. ClassuKnn in.^truction and cuniculum nuL< 
pixwide .'Students contjc'xts within which they c;in con.^^tnict meaning, 
contexts in which they engage in authentic learning. Mediation 
strategies ( a ) aiv ha.'^(‘d on the research on how’ the brain functions, 
(b) considei* learning styles. tc> engage tlu* multiple intelligence's, 
(d) provide students with authentic learning opportunities, U‘i u.'^e 
auth(‘ntic as.'^t'ssnu'nt to dt'termiiu' achievi'ment. ( fiuse' technolcj- 
gy app!*opriattiy. and ‘g) prepare students f*or the workplace. 



To undm'stand w hy siMuan vofour curricular and inst ructional 
stratt‘gi(‘s fail to n'ach stodtaUs with difft*n‘nt mode's e>f le'arning, 
it is necessary te)unele‘rstanel liow tlu' brain fu net ie)us. Ke'se'ardie'r.s 
have accumulated a suh.st ant ial ame)unte)f data indicating that the 
brain will grejw physie)le)gically if slimulate'el thre)ugh inte'ractie)U 
w it 1 j the ('in ire^nnu'iil . iiu' physical st ruei ure' eift he' brain actually 
changes as the result ed e'xpe'iie'uce. 
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Among the models used to explain how the brain works is Paul 
Mac Lean’s “triune brain theory/’ MacLean ( 1978 ) identified three 
layers ofthe brain which were established successively in response 
to changing environmental needs — the reptilian system or R- 
Complex. the limbic system, and the neocortex. All three layers of 
the brain interact — concepts, emotions, and behaviors are not 
separate; they influence and shape each othej*. Some types of 
learning are inhibited by perceived threat. Foj’ example, percep- 
tual psychologists have long been awaj’e of the “narrowing ofthe 
perceptual field/' which occurs when an individual perceives an 
experience as thivatening. Leslie Hart ( 1983) called such pc‘rcep- 
tual narrowing “downshifting.” 

“Downshifting” occurs because threat causes tht» brain to 
literally shift down from the neocortex into the older, more auto- 
matic limbic system and reptilian complex. When downshifted, 
students seem less able to engage in complex intellectual tasks-- 
those requiringci'eativity and the ability to engage in open-ended 
thinking and questioning. In practice, many of the demands 
schools impo.se on students, ranging from placing unreasonable 
time limits on leaiming and restraints on individual thinking, to 
excessive com petition and motivation by means of shame andguilt, 
will cause all but the most resilient students to down. shift. 

Research confirms that the brain has an infinite capacity to 
make connect ions and that multiple, complex, and concrete oxpen- 
ences ai*e e.ssential foi* meaningful learning. Students’ constructions 
of reality and their ability to deal with and in.stantly remember 
daily life experiences and to .sc'arch for meaning in those experien- 
c(‘s is ignoi’ed by educators who believe that for learning to take 
place, .students must memoi'ize isolated facts and repeatedly 
practice specific skills. In too many .schools, literature, mathemat- 
ics. history, and science are pre.sented as .separate di.sciplines; 



posc‘; and what happens in tlu‘ classroom is umvlated to the life of 
the lc*arn(‘r. 

Learning styles have to do with how individuals aetjuire 
information, how they organize' it in theii* minds to make* sen.st* of 
il.and how tlu*y use* it in theii* daily lives. Diffei'ent people eil'ten 
re*act in eliffeivnt ways to the .same* situation, whe'ther that situa- 
tion is ge'tting e’aught in a ti’afflcjam. having to wait in line*, e>r 
learning that .semu'eme* leivc'd is dying. 'I’he'.se diffei‘(*nt ix'iictions 
reflect characte*ristic ways ofpe'ive'iving the* world, processingand 



ix'ading and wi’iting are taught divorced from meaning and pur- 
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(Uf'anizing tlie information received, expressing emotions, and 
behaving. Tlie process of learning is just as affected by these 
characteristics. 

The theory of multiple intelligences i Ml ) focu.ses on the diver- 
sity in how students think and learn. Each per.son posses.ses all 
seven intelligences ilogical/mathematical, verbal/linguistic, spa- 
tial, musical. bodilydcinesthetic . interpersonal , and inti’apei sonal > 
which function together in ways unique to each individual. Stu- 
dents learn be.st when given an opportunity to ^ plore ideas 
through their percc'ptual strengtlis. When appi'oaching les.son 
planning and curriculum design, the best question to a.sk about 
students is “How cuv they snini'tf them seek instructional strate- 
gies that build on their ••smarts." 

Studi'iits. espi'cially thosi' from at-risk situations, recpiire 
instructional programs that involve learning by doing, active 
applications of facts and skills, and workio;; with other .students. 
Authentic instruction, which focusi'son cmitent and skills that are 
meaningful outride the cla.ssroom, requires students to use their 
minds well to construct meaning and produce knowledge which 
has value in the world outside of .school. Three examples of 
authentic in.structional .strategie.s that can he adapted to meet 
st uclents learning st vies and incluck' al 1 of the n\ultip!e intciligeii- 
ces are sorrico loanini^. whole lani>ti(if^e and eooperatiiv learning. 

Aiilhentie assesmienl provides more appropriate alternatives 
to measuring acceptable academic performance than do paper- 
and-pencil te.sts. Critics of .standardized te.sts claim such te.sts 
have skewed the curriculum toward the teaching of what i.s mo.st 
easily measured by machines, focusing on the acquisition of basic 
skills and fact.s— on the short-term goals of schooling— as ends in 
themselves rather thari as a means to further Iciirning and growth. 
Authentic tussessmeiUs are puhlic evtiluations ba.sed on multiple 
criteriii ;uul ;igreed-upori sttmdards. ('riteriii and stiindards must 
he .set for expe>-t performance, students should know what tho.se 
criteriii tire, and teachers should tetich the knowledge and skills 
students need to exhibit expert performance. 

'I'echnology. in ptirticuhir computer-hased technology, offi'i's 
some of the best opportunities for developing instruction which 
engiiges students in authentic learning, addres.ses multiple intel- 
ligences. and tulapts to .student.s' learning .styles. When u.sed 
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appropriately, technology can provide instructional environments 
that have a powerful impact on those students who, without help, 
might continue to he at risk of school failui'e. When teachers have 
Students using computers to work together to read, discuss, or edit 
each other’s text, cooperative behavior is encouraged. When 
students have opportunities to access information thi'ough elec- 
ti'onicdatabasesoi'CD- ROM, they can focus on complex, meaningful 
problems: basic skills instruction can be embedded in the context 
of more global tasks in which students are asked to tackle real 
problems: and students can make connections to theii- out-of- 
.school experiences and cultiu'es. 

Most students who do not plan to go immediately on to college 
receive little in the way of systematic a.ssistance in preparing for 
and finding jobs when they leave high school. Many of the school- 
to-woi'k ti-ansition pi-ograms which aj-e ciuTently in place ai-e 
generally uncoordinated and not particularly effective in help- 
ing prc'pare L). S. students for jobs. There arc* a fc*w bright spots, 
however. A number of broad-based community and business 
coalitions have been initiated to work with .school districts. 
Formal agreements or compacts have been made through which 
businesses offer to provide jobs and other incentives if students 
agree to stay in school and the schools agree to make .systematic 
efforts to raise students’ academic success and attendance. 
Programs of apprenticeships offer a tran.sition from .school to 
work that provides young workers with a sheltered en\ii’onment 
in which to devt'lop skills. In an apprenticeship, a learner 
observes and assists a master at work, gradually gainingcompe- 

tencebytakingresponsibility for progressively more challenging 

aspects of the task. 

Tech-Prep has been promoted as a promising way to inte- 
grate the curriculum and provide transitions to post.serondary 
(‘ducation. fech-Prep ( rFCIInology PRFPai'ation) pi’ogj’ams 
have a numbea’ of kc'v elements. Ont* oft he most important is the 
articulation agreement which links secondary and post.second- 
arv inslilutions to provide a closely cooixlinated high school/ 
college curriculum. The Tech-Prep model en\ isions the articu- 
lation not just of single courses but of program.s— a .series of 
related eourses~at the two edueational levels. rh(“ purpo.se of 
1 ech-Prep is to prepare students to l)egin rewarding carei'rs in 
mid-level tc'chnology fii'lds. These fic'lds repi’esenl th(> types of 
positions foi' which a hig.h school diploma, with vocational 
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training up to and including an occupational associate degree, is 
required for entry and/or advancement. 



Intervention Strategies 

? st rategies are designed to i ntenxipt onnodi fy academ - 

ic, school, or pei*sonal problems tlmt are nc'gatively affecting students 
ptu'fonnances. IntcMTention strategics are those that address the 
continuing ncHjds of students who remain at lisk in middle and high 
sch(K)l. Although mentoiing, peer tutoiing. and peer mediation sti’at- 
egies might also he considered appropiiate mediation strategies, the\' 
are esp<*cially eflective when usi.'d to inten'eni' in situations where 
studtmts are ha\ing paiticuUu' difficulties. 

Mentoring can he defined as a sustaini'il relationship he- 
1 wetm an adult and a youth or a more i*xperienced pei'son and a 
no\'ice. Adult ndationships. not only those* provid(*d hy pav(*nts 
and grandparents, hut also by neighbors, teachei's, and other 
concerned adults, are a pi’oteelive factor for youth growing up in 
.‘Stressful family and community environments. 

Supporting academic achii*vement is an exti emely im])ortant 
mentoring role. Mentors can play a critical role where* parents are 
either unavailable or unable to provide responsible guidance for 
their children. A stirvcw of SOO (’’areer Beginnings participants 
from 16 cities found that mentoring helped at least half of the 
studenis learn to succeed, improve* their grades, avoid drugs, 
increase their regard for people of other races, and improve th(*ir 
relationships with teachers and family, 

I 'sing ])ec*rs as resource's includt's [irograms such as coopeiti- 
tive learning, p(*er lutoi’ing, cross-age tuloi’ing. peer nu'diation. 
and p(‘(.*r U*adership. Peer tutoring is a collahorati\ e leaining 
strategy. Such strategies have the potential to inipre ve the 
learning of children of different ability levels. P(*t*t lutoiing 

usually matches pai rs ofstudents— older and younger or higher- 
achieving and lo\s'er-achit*ving — with the purpo.se* of he*lping the* 
vounge*r or lower-achieving student improve academically. 

Pe*(*r tutoring has h(*(*n foimei to h(* more* hriK'ficial than 
re*eluce*d class si/e*, loiige*r instructional tiim*, or individualized 
computer-assisted le*arning. Studies have* identifle'd an increa.se 
in the* ae‘ad(*mic skilfs of“ low-socio(*conomic stud(*nls; acaeU'inic 
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gains for both tutocs and tutors: and improv'omcMits in students' 
attitudes, self -concepts, and social skills. In comparison to most 
other methods of instruction, peei' tutoring appears to be rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

Early conflict mediation programs can teach students to he 
awai’e of and overcome the violence that surrounds and influences 
them. Children of preschool and kindergarten age can learn the 
conflict resolution skills of empathy, inipul.se conti’ol, and manag- 
ing angei*. Such progi'ams. implemented in preschool and/oi‘ 
elementary school, teach nonviolent behavior, a life skill that will 
continuetodevelop in the later years of adolescence and adulthood. 
Not only schools, hut parents, communities, child care providers, 
and health care providers can help equip children with the .skills 
to manage and work through impulsive, aggressive actions. 

Peer mediation (*mphasizes that t'veryone engaged in a conflict 
has the choice of allowing them.selv(\s to be overcome by negative 
perceptions and resentment, or to control the situation, take 
action, and re.solve it in a nonviolent way. FVer mediation pro- 
grams train a group of .students to take* on tht* role of luang 
unbiased, empathetic li.steners, rc'spectful of the diffei'ences of 
others, helping them work together, .so they can conu' to a mutual, 
peaceful agreement. Major components of‘ peei* mediation arev 
active li.stening, cooperation between participants, acceptance of 
each other's differences, and creative pi'oblem-.solving which takes 
into account each pail ici pant's position. 

One of the most common intervention strategies is placing in 
alternative-school .settings tho.se students who ha\ e diniculli(*s in 
regular .schools. He.search indicates that there are certain charac- 
teri.stics pre.sent in alternative .schools that are succe.ssful with 
.studenis whodonot prosper in the regular. schools. It isck'ar that 
successful alternati\ e programs designed to help .studentsachieve 
have the following-characteristics: (a)th(*y are small and have* low 
t(‘achc‘r/pupil ratios: d)i they ha\'(‘ faculties that d(*velop caring 
relation.ships with studmits; (c) they .set forth clear rules: ul Mhev 
havi* high expectations for stLukmt achi(*venuMit: uo th(*\’ fostcu’ 
positive* peer relationships: and (fi tlu*y develop .stud(*nl .self- 
i*steem. Stu(I(*nls who aw ])rohl(*nis in i(‘gular .schools s(*em to 
(uiulion lH*tt(*r in alt(*rnativ(* schools. Studc'iits who might other- 
wi.se drop out of. school and become problems to .soci(*ty can Ik'couk* 
jiroductive adults with tlu‘ b(*lp ol* imdei'standing and caiing 
alt(*rnal ive* .school t(*acb(*rs. 
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Recomnwndations for Reform 

Tlu‘ National Dropout Provunlion (\*nU‘r llio follow- 

ing aivas of ivloi iu must bc‘ addrt^ssc’d; 

• d’hc* odutalional systoni must ho rostriKlurod to bo more' 
oongriuaU v\ ith tin* not‘ds of those who NN'ork in it and iIk^ 
needs of those it st‘i \ es. Schools must have the authority 
to make meaningful decisions through part icipatory dc'ci- 
sion making; adt*cpiate rc*sourcc*s must be available*: and 
professional de\ t*lopnu*nt should provide the knc'wk'dge, 
skills, and attitude's vet|uirt*d to cair\ out new roles and 
list' ne*w slrat(*gies. 

• 'fhc' problems fitet'd by children in at-risk situations arc‘ 
t!u’ collecti\t* responsibility of c'SCMyom*. ( ioN'e'rnnu'nt. 
businessc's. community organizations arid agt*ncie*s. par- 
cMits. and the schools must join toge ther to provide the* 
social support n(*t*eieel to t*nsui*e‘ ie‘sibe‘nc>' in childre*n. 

• 'flu* tt'chnical core* of die* school- -te'aching. lt*ai‘ning, 
curriculum, and in>tr‘uction - must engage* childi‘e*n in 
le*ai‘ning. KHect ive* prevent ion. mt*di;U ion. and inte*r\ ention 
sti al(‘gie*s must be adoptt*ei to nu*e*t the* nee*ds of stude*nts 
in at-risk situations. 

A Call to Action 

It is cle*ai* the*re* are many effective sti*ate*gies for pre\ e*nting 
students from dreipping out of school before they complete* their 
high sche)e>l e*ducation. 1'hese sti*ategies range* from nutritional 
care for infants and parenting training for teenage meghers to 
alternati\eschoe)lsfor middle and high schoeil students who are not 
doing well in the*ir regular schools. The eailier pre)bk*ms ai*e 
addrc*sse*d, the moi’e e*ffe*ctive* and lasting the* results. Studc'ut*" 
who live in at -risk situa ons. however, w ill m*eel spe*cial assistance* 
t iu’oughe)ut the'ir schooling. Aepiick fix in prc*sche)e»l oi kindeigai- 
t(*n e*annot ovi'rcome* the* pe*i*vasive* and continuing problc*ms e*n- 
ce*unte*re*el by so manv of our youth toelay in lh(*ii home's and 
e*omnuinitie*s. 
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Many of the slato and national i)oli(‘ics bt*ing propost'd at this 
time* ai‘o "penny wise and pound foolish." Spending' billions on 
polic‘e and jails while skimping on nulrilional aid to mothers and 
children or cutting back on educational programs is not a prudent 
course. When SCKr ofpiison inmat(*s are high school dropouts, it 
makes more sense to spend ourcoiintiy s limited d(jllai*s on pi*ograms 
designed to prevent school failure. 

If we fail to set education as our number one national priority, 
we must he pi*epai*ed for the consequences. We will have to pay 
even more foi* prisons to house society's rejects. When young girls 
get pregnant and drop out of 'school, we will have to pay (,‘ven more 
to feed their chi Idien. And if wc* don't want to pay. ar(.‘ we prepared 
to let those children staive? 

Students from at-i*isk situations ai e not someone else'si*espon- 
sibility. Wlum the schools fail such childi*en. the schools are failing 
each one of us. Moi*e importantly, we have failed the schools 
because oui* prioi itit's do not include designing and supporting 
schools that are congruent with the needs of those whc» are 
suppost*d to leai*n in tlu*m. We have faib'cl to ])!*ovide caring schools 
that nui'tuie and support resiliency: we have failed to provide* 
schools that invite engagt*nient in lem ning. 

W(* havt* all lu*ar*d the following adages: 

!( (akos a H'hulc rilla^L>v to raise a vhihL 

(hrr a awn a fish and you're foil him for (t iiayitraeh a 

man to fish and you're fed him for life. 

Kducation is our collective* ! espe)nsibilily. It is time te> re.*ali/e 
we are a village in a gU)bal ece)ne)my. and all e)f us share* the 
res})e)nsihility foi* raising all of e)in‘ childivii. It is time te) she)ulde*r 
that res])onsibility and teach every e)tie* e)f the)se* ehildrc*n to fish in 
the* wat(*rs eif the* 21st ('(*ntury. 
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EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES 

FOR EDUCATING STUDENTS IN AT-RISK SITUATIONS 

In this book, author Patricia Cloud Duttweiler argues that restructuring the educational 
system is an essential prerequisite to successful and lasting educational reform. The 
publication discusses the core instructional and curricular structures of schools and the 
strategies that have proven effective with students in at-risk situations. The strategies 
include those for pret-en^/on— actions taken to anticipate, forestall, or deal with problems 
before they irreparably impair a students ability to perform successfully in school; 
mediation the process of providing an educational environment that ensures success for 
all students; and intervention — actions designed to interrupt or modify problems that are 
negatively affecting students’ performances. 
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